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Art. 1.—THE FIRST GREAT CONFLICT OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY WITH ROME.* 


In directing attention to this theme, we are aware that it 
relates to a remote past, to an age with which most of the readers 
of this Review must be familiar. Yet it involves interests and 
issues of such great significance for all time, that it may well 
engage earnest and repeated consideration. The theme, although 
recalling the past, is of present import and application. The con- 
flict of Christianity with its numerous enemies now, however 
different it may be in form and accidental circumstances, arises 
from the same profound antagonism between the Church and the 
kingdoms of this world as meets us in those earlier ages, when 
Christ was nailed to the cross, and His apostles suffered mertyr- 
dom, and the “ garments of saints were rolled in blood.” It may 
be possible indeed, that many Stephens may yet be stoned, and 
many heroic apostles yet be imprisoned and slain, before the glory 
of the Lord shall fully come. 


*Compare Dollinger, “ The Gentile and the Jew,” translated by H. Darnell. 

Charles Merivale, B. D., “The Conversion of the Roman Empire.” 

A. F. Ozanam, “La civilisation au Cinquiéme Siécle,” a work, which, in breadth 
of information, clearness of thought, and eloquence of expression, has, in our 
judgment, been rarely equaled. Translated by Ashley C. Glyn, B. A. 
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If, therefore, we can bring into clear view the main features of - 
the first conflict of Christianity with Rome, referring it to its 
proper ground, and determining its true nature, we shall have 
made it possible the better to survey the present struggle of the 
Church with the world as in the light of a past experience, and be 
able perhaps, to catch, in our comprehensive glance, the two great 
contending forces of history, whose battle field is ever in the very 
bosom of our life, whose collision is the burden of the ages, and 
whose issue will be fully revealed only when He shall be fully re- 
vealed among men, who is the centre and hinge of the whole 
movement from its beginning to its close, and at whose first com- 
ing in the manger of Bethlehem, the angels chanted glory and peace, 
and the star-led wizards came bending in adoration, and at whose 
second coming at the general assize of the world, the same angels, 
and all the redeemed hosts, shall exultingly shout, “Alleluia: 
salvation, and glory, and honor, and power unto the Lord our 
God.” 

We cannot, however, speak directly of the conflict without first 
measuring the strength and resources of the two forces challenging 
each other, and marshaling their opposing battalions upon the field 
of this high warfare. And here, inasmuch as we have to do with 
religious as well as with political life, we must be allowed to in- 
clude resources not physical and visible merely, but principalities 
and powers, and thrones and dominions of an invisible hierarchy— 
powers more than earthly, both of darkness and of light—the one 
‘‘hovering on wing under the cope of hell,” the other in glittering 
rank of “ helmed cherubim and sworded seraphim.” 

Indeed no crisis of history, no great central epoch of the world’s 
life, can fail to bring irito action the whole array of forces “ physical 
and metaphysical ;” and unless we have eyes to see, and ears to 
hear realities within the spiritual realm, we shall at best but grope 
in darkness, never catching the light which guides the ages, nor 
hearing the voice which breaks forever the silence of their night. 


In the small town of Latium, on the banksof the Tiber, a hand- 
ful of stalwart men, shepherds and brigands, gathered from various 
sections (colluvies), formed a community which, during some seven 
centuries of development up to the time of which we speak, be- 
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came a kingdom in whose hands was the mastery of the historical 
' world. With an ambition never setisfied with victory, and a latent 
energy never exhausted by toil, and a spirit never discouraged by 
defeat, this community at last reared the walls of lofty Rome, and 
made it the proud centre of the world. The sweepof this immense 
kingdom extended from the Atlantic to the Euphrates, from the 
mouth of the Rhine along the banks of the Danube, southward to 
the burning deserts of Africa and the cataracts of the Nile 

This vast territory contained a population probably of more than 
a hundred million souls, held under the iron control of Roman law, 
yet varying in language and habitsand religion, so far as variance 
here was allowed by the will of the Emperor. At stations or cen- 
tres, scattered throughout this empire, were Roman officials and 
Roman legions, guiding and governing the whole in the interest of 
the Eternal City. The standing army has been estimated at six 
hundred thousand (but upon any great emergency this could be 
increased indefinitely), andit was led by generals of whom the world 
wasproud. From this boundless field, thus guarded and garrisoned, 
revenues and treasures almost incalculable kept flowing into Rome. 

Rome, however, was not only the centre of such a vast popula- 
tion, and of such wide-spread military garrisons, and the source of 
that imperial law which ruled far and near, but she was at the 
same time the centre of a civilization at once the most polished and 
refined which the world bad ever witnessed. Her orators and 
statesmen rivaled those who had made the Béma of Athens immor- 
tal—her historians, in elegance of diction and comprehensiveness 
of information, were unsurpassed—her poets imitated the Greek, 
it is true, yet with a fresbness and warmth of genius which have 
made Virgil and Horace for ages the delight of mankind. Here 
gathered the artful politician, flattering the fickle crowd; here the 
man of wealth, with granaries well stored from Lybian threshing 
floors; here the peasant who had tilled with care his paternal 
acres ; here the merchant, eager of gain, leaving his villato refit his 
shattered barks ; here the man of leisure, enjoying old Massic with 
his polished companions ; here the veteran soldier who had rejoiced 
in the confused din of trumpet and clarion ; here, in fine, congregated 
every element of earthly pomp and glory which made Rome the 
great metropolis of the world, wielding a colossal power, the fear 
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and admiration of all the provinces, and beyond her frontiers, of all 
the outlying barbaric world, east, north and south. 

This is but a brief and imperfect survey of the physical strength 
and resources of Rome. 


Not far off, in the southeastern corner of this vast empire, under 
the severe subjection of Roman officials and legions, lived a few 
poor and despised representatives of the royal house of David. In 
Nazareth, a small town, quite unknown by the gay throngs of 
imperial Rome, and disregarded by Jerusalem, if not despised, in 
quiet poverty, solaced, no doubt, by the glorious hopes which the 
treasured prophecies of other ages kept enkindled within the heart, 
dwelt one of the descendants of David, a virgin, espoused to a car- 
penter. Where she was taught, or how she was trained, we know 
not, save from unreliable tradition. Mysterious silence enshrouds 
her earliest years, and the band of inspiration seems to have been 
forbidden to withdraw the veil. 

She claimed to have been saluted in some hour of her retired 
meditation by a heavenly archangel, with that mysterious “Ave 
Maria,” the echoes of which at least still linger in the world. She 
regarded herself as overshadowed by the Highest, and in her exul- 
tant magnificat proclaimed herself as the one in whom the long 
glorious lines of prophecy came to a convergent focal point of fulfill- 
ment, and that all nations would call her blessed. Of these strange 
claims the historical world, of course, knew nothing. Joseph 
himself was incredulous; and yet these claims were to be main- 
tained not only on the strength of her word, but on the testimony 
which the fact itself might give ; and this of course, upon the birth 
of Jesus, would have to be such as would accredit a God, for he was 
claimed by the angelic salutation to be God with us and a Saviour. 
The sublime boldness of this claim is only equaled by the seemingly 
utter impossibility of realizing it. As time went on, however, her 
strange tale received strange corroborations. While she was watch- 
ing her child in the manger, the shepherds came to her, announcing 
that the hillsides of Judea did blaze with heavenly light, and the air 
did become vocal with the celestial chorus of rejoicing angels ; and 
then again subsequently the star-led wizards of the East came bend- 
ing in adoration, with gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh. 
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Yet all this was so confined and-transient as not to disturb at all the 
vast ocean of world movements around the palace halls of Rome ; 
the theatres and busy marts of the world’s metropolis knew nothing 
of the lowly manger, or of the mysterious babe that rested there 
wrapped in swaddling bands. And even had the tale been told 
the polished Roman would only have smiled, incredulous of the 
strangereligious hallucination of the fanatic East. 

“Some eleven years of silence follow, unbroken by a breath from 
the heavenly world, so far as we know. Nothing indicates the 
presence of any new power in the world, unless it be the words 
spoken in the Temple when the aged Simeon took the child in his 
arms and sang his swan-like “nunc dimittis.” The old Roman 
Empire went on, multiplying its splendor, and increasing its luxu- 
rious wealth, with no thought or dream that the foundations of a 
kingdom which should witness its ruins, and wield its colossal 
power among the nations during centuries to come, was germin- 
antly present already in the little child who walked the fields of 
Galilee. 

The preceding silence is broken in the Temple, when the heaven- 
ward aspiring child, now twelve years of age, said to his mother: 
“ Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?” Bat 
his parents and the astonished priests understood him not. The 
mother pondered in her heart the mysterious words; but this mo- 
mentary glimpse of heavenly light was quickly withdrawa, and 
the child went down to Nazareth and helped Joseph at his trade, 
in full and dutiful subjection. Some seventeen years or more of 
silence follow, and the Roman Empire still holds the world within 
its grasp; and from the four quarters of the earth, the throng of 
business and pleasure converges towards the Tiber. Nothing 
seems calculated to inspire even a hope that a new and heavealy 
mystery is in the world, or that Jehovah is making bare his arm 
in the sight of the nations. Jupiter Capitolinus securely guards 
the Eternal City, and the Imperial Cesar continues the Pontifex 
Maximus of the world. 

The child Jesus grows to manhood, and shortly before he starts 
upon any public work or office in the Jewish world, a heralding 
Prophet, the Eremite of the desert, clothed in coarse robes of hair- 
cloth, and fasting, proclaims, as a voice crying in the wilderness, 
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that the kingdom of heaven is at hand. Many of the Jews are 
argused by the earnest ascetic, and flock to his baptism, and at last 
to the banks of the Jordan Jesus, pow some thirty years of age, 
comes to be baptized. The prophet, who had thundered into the 
ears of the proud and haughty Pharisees the necessity of repent- 
ance, now stands back in wondering humility, and begs rather to 
be baptized of Jesus than to baptize Him whose shoes’ latchet he 
was not worthy to unloose. 

J esus is baptized, and again for a moment the spiritual world is 
opened. But directly Jesus passes into the wilderness, and Jobn 
continues his mission of preparation. In the wilderness, Jesus, in 
hunger and thirst, wrestles with the powers of darkness, and at the 
end of the forty days, returns to the banks of the Jordan, emaciated, 
aman of sorrows and acquainted with grief, drawing from the 
wondering prophet who had baptized Him, those fervid and pro- 
foundly comprehensive words, which have been a well-spring of 
consolation to the world,—‘“ Ecce, Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata 
mundi.” 

He gathers from day to day a small band of disciples around 
Him, and by His words of truth, and His works of love, the old 
religious life of the Jewish world is disturbed, and under distortion 
and prejudice rapidly organizes itself against the blaspheming 
innovator, as He isclaimed to be. In every way the Jews who are 
in power strive to bring their ecclesiastical law against Him, and 
thwarted in so many instances, they become more and more exas- 
perated, and determine to implicate Him in acts of opposition to 
the Roman authority, and charge Him with being a rebel and an 
insurrectionist. At last He is brought before the tribunal which 
represented the authority of imperiaf Rome, and is judged and 
condemned, and nailed to the cross, and buried, and the grave is 
closed and sealed with the signet of Rome, as though now and 
forever this pretending King is shut up in the rocky sepulchre. 

This distant provincial trial, ending only in the death of a car- 
penter’s son, or at most in the death of an eastern fanatic and pre- 
tender, although nature gave funereal signs of woe, hardly dis- 
turbed at all the ordinary hum of life throughout the Roman capi- 
tal. The slight conflict of a provincial court wherein Jesus was 
judged could be but of small account to Roman legislators, although 
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in fact it opened up a struggle and warfare which at last brought 
Rome, in her highest imperial representative, in humble penitence 
at the foot of the cross, to be baptized in the name of the crucified 
Nazarene. 

Rome here, however, had conquered. Her soldier’s lance 
reached into the very heart of Jesus, and some of the troops, 
who had borne the Roman eagle in triumph, cast lots for His gar- 
ment, and slept by His sealed sepulchre. 

The angels of God broke the seal, and rolled away the stone 
and sat thereon; and Jesus came forth the first born from among 
the dead. He regathered his scattered disciples, breathed upon 
them the breath of the eternal Spirit, and commissioned the eleven, 
(for one had betrayed him,) to go forth into all the world, and make 
distiples, baptizing in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. These disciples were in the main what the 
world calls illiterate, some of them timid, all of them like sheep 
among ravening wolves, and yet they are commissioned by a 
power reaching over heaven and earth. 

Rome herself is now challenged, not with a warfare against 
Cesar, but against Jupiter. ‘Render unto Cesar the things 
which are Czsar’s, but unto God the things which are God’s.” 
Let Rome have her governmental polity, but not her religion, for 
Lo, Iam with you even to the end of the world. Put the sword 
in its,secabbard, and strike no blow against the imperial throne ; 
but proclaim that at the name of Jesus every knee must bow, and 
every tongue confess that he is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father. 

Rome and Christianity are thus in reality brought face to face in 
mortal combat, for the deepest element of all national life is relig- 
ion; and the overthrow of this in its national form, and as sanc- 
tioned by ages, must end in a revolution of ‘social and political life 
more profoundly universal and significant than can be produced in 
any other way. 


Let us now recapitulate the situation, as thus far brought to 
views We have called attention to the vast proportions of the 
Roman power,—her empire stretching from the Atlantic in the 
west tothe Euphrates in the east, and from the mouth of the Rhine 
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in the north, along the banks of the Danube southward to the cat- 
aracts of the Nile and the burning sands of the Lybian desert; its 
teeming population, embracing over a hundred millions ; its famous 
capitals scattered over this vast domain, where Roman officials and 
legions governed in the interests of the Eternal City; its magnificent 
standing army, numbering, probably, some six hundred thousand; 
its refined civilization, its literature and art, its grand body of juris- 
prudence ; in fine, its complete mastery of the historical world, as 
the greatest concentration of its pride, and pomp and glory. 

The renunciation of all this no Roman at that time for a mo- 
ment dreamed of. The exchange of the imperial diadem for the 
cross would have been viewed as the most absurd paradox possible, 
requiring such a social and political revolution as never yet had 
been witnessed in history. Rome sat secure on her seven hills, 
proud mistress of the world, and claimed that her prosperity and 
power would continue as long as the waters of the Tiber should 
flow into the sea. Whatever elements of decay there might have 
been in the Roman state, they were yet invisible. To al appear- 
ance, although her age of conquests had gone, her strength was 
massive and concentred, and her authority respected far and near. 

In bold contrast with all this sublimity of earthly power and 
glory of world dominion, we have directed attention to Bethlehem 
and Nazareth, to the Virgin Mother, and her Child cradled in the 
manger :—to the strange claim that in such poverty and lowliness 
and toil, God was in human flesh and dwelling among men, and to « 
the fact that while earth was silent and dark, the stars of heaven 
sent their brightest to guide the sages of the East to adore Him, 
and that the ecstatic angels poured forth their choral strains. 


“Such music (as "tis said) 
Before was never made 
But when of old the Sons of morning sung.” 


We mentioned the attitude of the Roman provincial power to 
this strange mystery among the Jews; how Jesus was brought be- 
fore Rome’s tribunal; how Roman soldiers nailed Him to the 
cross, and pierced Him with the lance, and cast lots upon his gar- 
ment; how under Rome’s authority he was buried, and the Seal of 
her power closed his sepulchre ; how goaded on by the exasperated 
Jews and excited by a false spirit, the Roman provincial govern- 
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ment did all this, and thus openly proclaimed the right and ability 
to cope with this new and despised power and overthrow itat will. 

Nothing, indeed, to the natural mind, could seem more natural 
or more probable than that this would be done, and that the grave 
would forever close this strange Eastern fanaticism which had 
already aroused such hatred from the Jewish Sanhedrim. 

The conflict, if the brief trial and its tragic issue may be called 
such, seemed to have ended, and the whole movement to have ceased 
with it, to give place to the ordinary routine of Roman life and 
politics. A small band of mourners—the weeping women and the 
desolate and scattered disciples—was all that remained of the tragic 
drama now ended. 

But rapidly the whole scene changes. Rome's jurisdiction is 
invaded from on high. The Angel pays no heed to the watebhing 
guard or to the imperial seal, but rolls away the stone, and the 
apparently imprisoned captive comes forth, radiant with a victory 
wrought not by arms, but by the power of an endless life, and in 
the presence of which the soldiers are thrown down in bewildering 
amazement. 

“ The sleeping Conqueror arose 
And burst their feeble chain.” 

Rome herself is now challenged: and when the Risen One 
breathed upon His disciples, and commissioned them to go into all 
the world, saying, All power is given to me in heaven and in earth, 
the challenge was to be carried at once into effective activity, and 
with a sublime proclamation of dominion, such as no Cesar had 
ever dared to arrogate to himself. Rome might claim dominion 
over barbaric Gaul and Britain and the distant Parthians, and send 
her conquering legions forth to battle; but no such edict ever came 
from imperial lips to Roman generals as this spoken to eleven fee- 
ble men, All power is given to me in heaven and in earth ; go ye 
therefore unto every nation, and Lo, I am with you to the end of 
the ages. 

It could not be otherwise but that the two powers should wrestle 
for supremacy. It could not be etherwise but that they should 
meet in hostile array ; and if we have any apprehension of the two 
forces engaged, we know that the conflict will be fierce and decisive, 
and that on it will hang the destiny of all subsequent history. It 
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is the crisis of the whole world. Czsar or the risen Christ must 
yield. The pride and pomp and glory of Rome must be cast pros- 
trate beneath the Cross of the Nazarene, or Christianity be over- 
whelmed and submerged beneath the vast world-power of the 
Roman Empire, and fail to perpetuate to subsequent ages its mis- 
sion of life and glorification. Where can there be found a conflict 
of such central import for mankind. Where can there be a battle- 
field upon which so many destinies hang, and which mankind 
should traverse with such solemn interest, and catch with tearful 
rapture the slightest, lingering traces of the heroic martyrs, whose 
blood stained the whole pathway to glorious victory ? 

The first theatre of conflict between the Empire and Christianity 
_ was of course in Palestine, for here Christianity began its process 
of extension. The Roman authority, urged on by Jewish malice 
and religious prejudice, and not properly measuring at first the 
extent or intent of the new religious life, showed itself at the begin- 
ning partly opposing and partly protecting ; for at heart there wag 
no real sympathy between Rome and Judaism. Rome indeed was 
more tolerant and catholic in spirit than the Jewish Sanhedrim. 
It took some years for Rome to realize that she had an adversary 
that soon would leave the distant Jerusalam and Antioch, and pene- 
trate the very household of Cesar. 

As soon as the disciples had aroused the hostility of the Jews 
by their organization of a church, and their continuous labor of 
preaching and administering the sacraments in Jerusalem, physical 
means were resorted to for stifling the rising power and to settle 
the unwonted fermentation. The Apostles were arrested and cast 
into prison. We have no evidence that this was done by the 
Roman authority directly. It is enough, however, that the Roman 
authority did not interfere, but acquiesced, allowing, in way of 
policy, the Jewish ecclesiastical law to accomplish a settlement if 
possible according to its own method and process. The arrest, 
however, proved of no avail. The angel burst the prison door, 
broke the fetters which bound the Apostles, and re-commissioned 
them to speak boldly and fearlessly before the world. Again they 
are summoned before the Jewish tribunal, beaten and dismissed, 
as though such humiliating punishment would be a sufficient 
lesson for the future. Yet the work goes on. The leaven is 
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leavening the three measures of meal, and the mustard seed is 
growing toward the spreading tree. Disciples are gained in Jarger 
numbers; and the citadel of Jewish religious life is at once 
assaulted with unmistakable energy, and threatened with over- 
throw, as an overgrown mass of corruption hiding the great truth 
which it should have supported and cherished. Stephen hurls his 
bold invective into the very face of the High Priest and Council, 
charging them with betraying and murdering Christ, and calling 
them a stiff-necked and rebellious people; and while the stones 
were showered on his head, the holy martyr fell asleep, seeing the 
opened heavens and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of 


God. 


“ Videns Dei gloriam 
Crescit ad Victoriam 
Suspirat ad praemia.” 


As yet the Roman authority is silent. The ferment is of too small 
proportions to call in the strong arm of Roman law. The tidal 
wave has not yet passed from the distant province to the Tiber, 
and does not threaten any serious danger there. 

The Christians are driven from Jerusalem, and scattered 
abroad, but only to spread more widely their peculiar faith and 
life. Samarja is entered, the Ethiopian even is baptized, and the 
new faith already is mysteriously reaching out to Egypt, and 
drawing westward towards the world’s capital. A free born 
Roman citizen, of fine attainments, and wondrous strength of char- 
acter, who superintended the stoning of Stephen, and breathed out 
slaughter against the new sect, is overwhelmed by the glory of 
Christ near Damascus, and becomes a heroic Apostle. And not 
long after, a noble centurion of Italian troops is baptized by Peter, 
and thus the Gentile world is invaded; and now at last the Roman 
authority is awakened to some sense of the surrounding movement, 
and in the province raises its strong arm to strike an effective blow, 
and thus silence the whole agitation. Herod the King kills James 
with the sword and imprisons Peter with chains. But the angel 
releases him, and the soldiers are’ astonished, and the King, per- 
plexed and bewildered, punishes the guards with death, and hur- 
ries down to Cesarea to free himself from the agitation which he 
finds himself unable to check ; and there, eaten by worms, the mis- 
erable man dies, and the new faith grows and multiplies. Cyprus, 
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the island of Venus, is penetrated, and the Roman deputy there, 
Sergius Paulus, is baptized, and brought beneath the cross. 
Churches are rapidly organized along the coast of Asia Minor, and 
Europe is entered, until at last at Philippi the Roman magistrates 
commanded the Apgstles to be beaten and imprisoned ; but again at 
midnight, while the captives sang, the gates of the prison were 
thrown open, the chains of the prisoners loosed, and the terrified 
jailer comes trembling, and falls down before the Apostles, and he 
and his household are baptized. Athens and- Corinth are visited, 
and the mysterious power of Christianity is steadily and rapidly 
converging toward the Eternal City. Nothing seems able to stifle 
it; and Rome, whose eagles had swept over the historical world, 
whose legions had proved themselves invincible on a thousand 
fields of battle, whose civil and military and religious power had 
been acknowledged for ages as supreme, must now meet this new 
power and crush it, or find the very foundations of her heathen 
empire crumbling before her sight. 

We cannot here enter into detail. It is enough to say that Paul 
is beheaded, Peter crucified, and John, the last of the heroic band, 
is banished to lonely Patmos. Rome has done her work promptly. 
Her strong arm has dashed*down the great Apostles, of the faith, 
and a noble army of martyrs already lies bleeding beneath the heel 

of her terrible despotism : 


* Blood in slaughter, poured like water, 
Torments long, and heavy chain, 
Flame and axe, and laceration 
They endured and conquered pain.” 


Such is but a faint picture of the first conflict of the Apostolic 
age with Rome. * 

But while Rome vainly supposed that she had thus strangled 
the infant Church, here and there throughout her vast empire, by 
the charred relics of some poor Christian, or by the scattered bones 
crushed by the wild beasts in the amphitheatre and now gathered 
within some secret vault, or by some blood-stained sod where the 
martyr fell, bands of disciples would gather and celebrate the 
martyr’s birthday, as they rightly called it, and raise their chant so 
beautifully perpetuated in substance and spirit by the old hymn 


“O beata beatorum 
Martyrum solemnia.” 
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Persecution had but enkindled their fervor. Martyrdom had 
but aroused the energies of their faith, and although the world’s 
saeculum looked dark, and full of ominous forebodings to the 
Christians when the last of the Apostles fell asleep, yet they had 
repeated at the altar, “ He shall come again to.judge the quick and 
dead ;” and therefore they turned their tearful eyes heavenward, 
waiting for the glory to break in at His coming as a proper re- 
sponse to their martyr cries. ‘ 

There is a heroism of suffering more sublime than that of arms, 
a tragic grandeur in the cross, before which mere outward force 
becomes weak and mean. There isa power in agonizing endurance 
freely made for sacred principles and truth, more admirable than 
the pride and pomp and circumstance of glorious war. Such 
suffering, such agonizing endurance, were the weapons with which 
Apostolic Christianity met the colossal physical power of Rome, 
met it nobly and universally, not shrinking from the terrible or- 
deal, whether in the distant province, or within the splendid capi- 
tal itself, whether among wild beasts in the amphitheatre, or at 
the burning stake. 

At times the heavens opened, and to spiritual sight was revealed 
the might of the supernatural. The forces of darkness were beaten 
back by angels of jight and deliverance. As we have said, prison 
doors were burst asunder, fettering chains were unloosed, and 
jailers brought trembling to their knees: yet this was but of tran- 
sient significance, and in no sense constituted the elements of 
strength or the grounds of victory. Not from without to fleshly 
sight, but from within to faith, the perennial spring welled up its 
refreshing, invigorating waters to cool and soothe the heated and 
fevered agony of the valiant sufferer. 


“In the dark we cry like children ; 

And no answer from on high 

Breaks the crystal sphere of silence, 
And no white wings downward fly : 

But the heavenly help we pray for 
Comes to faith and not to sight, 

And our prayers themselves drive backward 
All the spirits of the night.” 


We should do injustice to history were we to say that all the 
Roman Emperors or citizens were alike bitter and merciless to the 
early Christians. We speak of the general animus of the Roman 
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State, the spirit of the Roman nationality as directed against the 
new religious element which was so rapidly interfasing itself 
among the lower classes of the Empire, and at times winning to its 
favor the more influential and cultivated. 

- The Roman State claimed full jurisdiction over religion. It reg- 

ulated the cultus pertaining to the gods, and demanded compliance 
with the “ Ceremonie Romane,’’ which of course the Christians 
could not admit: and these latter were regarded, therefore, as in- 
troducing a new system not acknowledged by the laws and cus- 
toms of the Empire. The Romans, as conquerors, plundered the 
palladia of the nations. Their god was Jupiter Capitolinus. The 
conflict was necessary, therefore, whatever might be the varying 
forms which it should assume. Not every Emperor was like the 
miserable Nero. Domitian was more considerate, and Nerva even 
stopped the malicious proceedings against the Christians which 
had marked the preceding reigns. But the current of Roman life 
remained the same. The hostility was a necessary characteristic 
of the Roman State in its heathen form; and however much at 
times the conflict might lull, the issue had to come, and either the 
whole Roman policy give way and the whole social structure be 
reconstructed, or Christianity yield its distinctive and absolute 
character, and become one of the tolerated religions of the State, 
and Christ be made an additional subordinate Roman god, as Ter- 
tullian, without sufficient authority however, says the Emperor 
Tiberius proposed at the start to the Roman Senate. 
* We may say that in the second century the necessity of the con- 
flict in this form was pretty cl early recognized. It was felt on 
every hand that there could be no compromise. The old Roman 
saw that the very spirit of the Roman State could not recognize 
the claim of Christianity, and the Church saw that she could not 
yield to the spirit of Rome. The two stood face to face, in irrecon- 
cilable conflict, and the issue as yet is undecided. 

By looking beyond the merely visible into the mysterious back- 
ground of spiritual powers, it was in reality the Serpent and the 
Seed of the Woman in mortal combat. Under the Prince of this 


world Rome was hurling itself against the bucklers of Jehovah. 
“ Highly they raged 
Against the highest, and fierce with grasped arms, 
Clashed on their sounding shields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of Heaven.” 
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When the Apostles had fallen asleep, the important centres 
where churches had been organized were governed by those spe- 
cially selected for this end by the Apostles themselves. These be- 
came the representatives of the Church, and drew upon themselves 
peculiarly the hostility of the Roman authority. Polycarp, of 
Smyrna, the disciple of St. John, was burned at the stake. Igna- 
tius, of Antioch, was thrown to the wild beasts at Rome, and 
throughout the vast empire the effort was to extinguish Christi- 
anity by crushing its most distinguished representatives. It was 
almost certain death to be Bishop of Rome, and yet with strange 
pertinacity this seat would not remain vacant, but added martyr 
after martyr to the noble army which had gone before to their 
crown. ‘Those less influential, however, did not escape, and north 
and south, east and west, on every hand, against men and women, 
boys and girls, servants and masters, the fires of persecution raged. 

But we shall fail to understand the continuance of the conflict as 
it reaches out toward final victory, if we confine our attention sim- 
ply to the earnestness and activity of individual Christians in the 
midst of the opposition of the Roman State. We must recognize 
the broad and general life of Christianity in the bosom of which 
the Christian stood, which was able not only to apprehend the in- 
dividual disciple; but which could, as in itself of world-historical 
significance, meet the whole order of Roman civilization, and take 
up into itself the elements of its strength, and conserve them for 
higher ends. Rome's age of conquest, as we have said, was gone. 
The Parthians on the East demanded too much time and too great 
resources to make further wars there of any profit. The barbarians 
on the North, like the restless surges of the sea, dashed against the 
frontiers, beaten back often, but never really vanquished or over- 
come. Nothing could be gained there but empty glory at terrible 
cost. The Empire was turned in on itself, for the Republic had 
already, and of necessity, merged into imperialism; and rapidly 
_inward dissensions manifested themselves, and disintegration 
began. ; 

Rome had like a fate crushed down the gods, trampled out all 
genial life in its harsh service, and enervated all spirit with its 
merely abstract sovereignty of law; and this had already awakened 
deep yearnings after something more satisfactory—something that 
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might reach the inner soul, the profound spirituality of our nature. 
Directly addressing itself to such yearnings, Christianity revealed 
the reality of a free, joyous suffering for high spiritual interests, 
accompanied with a patience which found its strength in the depths 
of a peaceful spirit ; and this general characteristic became a silent 
power of incalculable account, drawing many from heathenism as 
by an instinctive impulse within their own souls. The dignity of 
human life as worthy of so great salvation, the eternal significance 
of man’s person, as in the image of God, quite irrespective of all 
accidental earthly relations and conditions, and above all the full 
response to the very idea underlying all religion, viz: the union of 
the finite and the infinite—all this realized as never before and once 
for ‘all in the mystery of the Incarnation, the Virgin-born God,— 
wrought as the energizing presence of a new creative life, address- 
ing itself to every weary and troubled spirit, and drew to itself the 
highest moral susceptibilities of the Roman world. Christianity, 
by its association with suffering, by its removal from courts and its 
blessed residence with the poor and the down-trodden, by its home- 
like absence from the artificial, and its sympathizing grasp of 
domestic life and the everyday world around, dignifying and trans- 
figuring these with a glory hitherto unthought of, made itself only 
the more deeply felt, and perpetuated in this regard the character- 
istics of its Master, at once so human and divine. This spiritual 
reality could not be burned at the stake, or crushed by wild beasts 
in the amphitheatre, or buried in the Catacombs. It was like an 
ever-present breath of love—a heavenly yoice of sympathy heard 
above all earthly din, coming down from the serene heaven, and 
telling of a union and communion broader and more real and inti- 
mate than all nationalities—a fellowship where there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free, but all are one 
in Christ Jesus. The mystery of the communion of saints, in this 
view, confronted men who were unconsciously longing for some- 
thing of the kind, and this was the pearl for which, when found, 
they readily sold all that-they had. The beautiful romance called 
Fabiola brings this very prominently into view, and shows how 
correctly the author apprehended the essential characteristics of 
the age which he so graphically pictures. It was the age ef a 
sublime tragedy, in which love and victory embalmed all sorrow 
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and death; a tragedy which, like that of the Cross, commingled 
itself with the prophetic light and glory of the comigg Easter; a 
Good Friday, preceded by the fragrant spikenard of Bethany, and 
the “ Rabboni! it is the Lord,” of the Easter morning dawn. It 
was the heroic age of faith, and has been on this account the foun- 
tain whence have issued streams of refreshing waters for all subse- 
quent ages; and, like every heroie age, it has become the source 
of all that Christian art-inspiration which has been the admiration 
of mankind. 

Thus far we have spoken of the political opposition to Christian- 
ity upon the part of the Roman State, which the Church met by 
patient endurance and martyrdom. We have remarked, however, 
that the entire animus of Roman life was hostile. We may ex- 
pect, therefore, a kindred opposition to early Christianity in the 
sphere of literature. Heathen thought and philosophy will array 
itself against the new life which confronts it. 

At the outset Christianity excited but little attention in this re- 
spect. The simple Evangelies, and the Epistles of the various 
Apostles, poorly contrasted with the literary style and polish of the 
Greek and Roman world, Indeed they made no claim in this re- 
gard. Their content was itself of such sublime significance, and 
involved such practical earnestness of aim, as not to allow of any 
secondary purpose, such as that of pleasing the cultivated literary 
taste of the educated Greek and Roman. Fishermen,.whose chief 
school was their boats and nets on the sea of Galilee until called to 
‘ be fishers of men, could not be expected to enter upon any literary 
tivalry with the Gentile world. 

We find at first, therefore, from the educated Roman, wao ne- 
glected the content and despised the form, only the opposition of 
contemptuous silence. Christianity is not worth noticing, and can 
be passed by as the mere ebullition of a religious sentiment, novel 
and transient, @hich will have its short day and then pass away. 
But it would not pass away ; and contemptuous silence is forced 
into utterance and open opposition. “When we reflect for a 
moment upon the solemn beauty of Christ’s deeds; when we real- 
ize the Sabbath glory which rests on Canaan, where they were 
performed ; when we recognize the stream of eternal peace welling 
forth from His most arduous conflict in Gethsemane; when in fine 


22 
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His whole life rises up before us as a sublime Messiad, which no 
poetry can surpass,’ we know that the literary world will in the 
end feel itself challenged, not by the form of the narrative it may 
be, but by thesublime world-drama which that narrative enshrines. 

Soon the poetry and philosophy of the Roman world threw itself 
against the Gospel. Lucian ridicules it with biting satire. The 
fervid heroism of the martyr is to him but the enthusiasm of igno- 
rance and pride. From his standpoint it could hardly be seen 
otherwise. Should men now, when no great interests are imperilled, 
when no great impulse of history agitates mankind, throw them- 
selves into danger, and fearlessly court death, it would be but silly 
recklessness—an effort of bravado—a prideful bid for notoriety ; 
but how different the whole appears to be and is, when in the birth- 
throes of history, in those great crises where ages are jostling each 
other, representative men ‘stand forth and sacrifice all that they 
have and are, and open up through their own tragic overthrow a 
pathway for the world’s advance. This Lucian either could not or 
would not see, and stands aloof, sneering and caricaturing what he 
did notcomprehend. Celsus and Porphyry with more earnestness, 
and with an awakened sense of the danger in which heathenism 
stood, entered the arena. Early Christianity promptly met the 
charge, and gave to the world a body of Apologetic literature, no 
less sublime in its sphere than her noble army of martyrs in 
another. This literature reveals a new moral world, such as the 
heathen never had reached unto. It rises above the vanities and 
prejudices of worldly life, and has a serenity of purpose, a cleanliness 
of diction, a prudence and caution of judgment, and a loving human 
sympathy, which are sought for in vain elsewhere in that age. We 
venture the statement that no writings of any period have surpassed 
the power, and purity, and charm of Cyprian’s letters. Neither is 
it a difficult task to discover the reason of all this. Faith has 
reached in upon the understanding, and truth fowpd and realized 
flows forth in words prompted by a will hallowed by ‘holiness. 
The Apologists hardly recognize a contest. They seem so calm, 
so fortified in the truth, so above all rivalry of words, as to strive 
only to win the adversary, not to conquer him. The martyr 
patience in them has found lodgment in their writings. They find 
witbin themselves a conviction of truth so full that no words can 
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utter it; and they defend themselves by a prayer that those who 
oppose them may find the same fountain of truth and peace in 
Christ. 

Contrast with any literary production of Rome, the letter of 
Cyprian to Donatus, and you will at once recognize a new moral 
world, a new purity of thought, a strength of apprehension cover- 
ing the whole social world, which shows at once that that great 
Martyr had really and fully conquered the age which so mercilessly 
sought his blood. Indeed, the manifest victory which meets us in 
the time of Constantine the Great, was already gained by the 
martyrs and Apologists that preceded. Patience, suffering and 
purity of life, in word and act, reached and made possible in the 
living Lord, overthrew the power and pride of Rome, and con- 
quered, long before the bloody victory of Milvian Bridge, and long. 
before the fruits of the victory could show themselves. We cannot 
better conclude than by quoting a paragraph from the letter of 
Cyprian just referred to, which will suffer very much, so far as form 
is concerned, by our translation : 

“The only tranquility which is placid and reliable, the only se- 
curity which is solid, and firm, and lasting, is gained by him who, 
freed from the tempests of this unquiet world, and firmly anchored 
in the baven of salvation, can lift his eyes from earth to ‘hheaven, 
and, admitted to the favor of the Lord, and already most near to 
God in his mind, can rejoice to find that what among others seems 
sublime and great in human affairs, falls below what is lodged 
within his own spirit. He who is greater than the world can 
neither seek nor desire aught from it. How firm, how unshaken 
is that safeguard, how celestial that guardianship, with its peren- 
nial blessings, to have the bonds of this entangling world unloosed, 
and to come cleansed from this earthly defilement into the light of 
eternal immortality, while we recognize the insidious mischief 
which the enemy has hitherto plotted against us! We are driven 
to love the more what we are to be, by thus coming to know and 
condemn what we were. There is no need of wealth and solici- 
tation and service, to gain with elaborate toil the highest dignity 
and power of man. It is a gift from God, freely and easily made 
ours. As the sun spontaneously sends out his rays, as the day 
brightens, as the stream irrigates, as the shower drops down the 
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rain, so does the Celestial Spirit pour himself upon us. When 
once the soul has known its Author, gazing into the heavens, then 
higher than the sun, and lifted above all this earthly pomp, it be- 
gins to be that which it believes itself to be. You then, whom 
a celestial warfare has sealed in a spiritual camp, see to it only 
that you hold, in purity and sobriety, by religious practices, your 
discipline. Be ever engaged in prayer or reading. Now speak 
with God, aud now let God speak with thee. Let Him instruct 
thee with His-statutes ; let Him direct thee. Whom He bath made 
rich, no one can make poor. No poverty can now reach him whose 
breast has feasted upon heavenly banquets. Ceilings decorated 
with gold and mansions clothed with encrusting slabs of precious 
marble will now seem sordid, when you know that it is yourself 
rather who is to be perfected and adorned, that this is your better 
home where the Lord sits as in His temple, and in which the Holy 
Spirit has taken His abode. Let us paint this home with the colors 
of innocence, and illumine it with the light of righteousness. It 
will never crumble with the decay of age, nor lose the freshness of 
its colors, or the lustre of its gold. All gilded counterfeits soon 
pass away, nor do those things which are not possessed in sub- 
stance give any warrant of continuance to the possessor. This re- 
mains in clothing ever fresh, in honor unimpaired, in splendor per- 
petual. It can neither be abolished nor destroyed, but only 
fashioned into what is better, when the body returns to dust.”’ 
This rising above the world through faith, this clear recognition 
of the continuous inflow of life and light from the Spirit of the 
risen Christ, this grasp of the eternal in time, this inner vision of 
the surrounding spiritual guiding and encouraging and guarding, 
which Cyprian 80 beautifully expresses, and which bis noble mar- 
tyrdom sealed, this was the victory and ever will be the victory of 
Christianity. The fight and defeat of confessions, the wrangle of 
dogmaticians, and the eager fray of theologians, amount to very 
little unless at last they come back to this visionof faith, and strive 
each and all to drink in the descending dew and the irradiating 
light which reach the spirit from the ever-living Word of God, 
still abiding among men. ; E.E.H. 
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Arr. Il.—CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY.* 


NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 


The readjustment of the relation between Church and State is @ 
question which has for several years been agitating all classes of 
. society from one end of Germany to the other. The civil authori- 
ties claim that the newly-created Empire has been put in jeopardy 
by the encroachments of Ultramontanism; the Roman Catholic 
Church affirms that the State is trying to suppress Christianity; 
and the Protestant Church feels every day more and more keenly 
that the hitherto existing forms of ecclesiastical government no 
longer meet the demands of the age. Hence the energy and the 
bitterness with which the conflict is carried on on both sides; hence 
too the measures recently instituted in the hope of inaugurating a 
new era in the history of German Protestantism. To exhibit the 
genesis and historic development of the principles whigh animate 
the parties arrayed against each other in this conflict, to show 
wherein the forms of Church government, which came down from 


*Some years ago Dr. Nevin, 1n his “Artswer to Prof. Dorner,” pointed out how 
difficult it is for the theologians of Germany to form an adequate coyception of 
American Christianity and Church life on account of the geographical distance 
and the political difference between the two countries. This was freely and can- 
didly acknowledged by different parties on their return from the Evangelical 
Alliance. But the same thing is true also of Americans, when they try to form 
au opinion of the existing relation between Church and State in the Old World, 
We are apt to think that the present difficulties might be settled at a single 
stroke by simply disestablishing the State Churches; but on this point many of 
the Germans, who are well acquainted with the wants and internal affairs of the 
Church, and whose views of ecclesiastical government are anything but Eras- 
tian, hold altogether different opinions. In view of these circumstances, I have 
only after considerable hesitation prevailed upon myself to comply with the re- 
quest of one of the editors of this Review, that I should prepare an article on 
the existing relation between Church and State in Germany. If I fail to give a 
true picture of affairs, it will not be from a lack of industry or of a heartfelt de- 
sire to do justice to all parties. As the book-market has of late been flooded 
with pamphlets and publications of various sorts bearing on this subject, 1 have 
thought it best not to attempt a complete summary of “the literature,” but 
simply to give in foot-notes, as I go along, the main sources from which my in- 
formation has been drawn. 
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the Reformation with comparatively little change, have become 
untenable, and to detail and discuss the steps which have been 
taken towards solving the existing difficulties, will form the aim 
and scope of the present article. 


I 


Every student of history is more or less familiar with the long 
and bloody conflict between the Church and the State, which broke 
out in the eighth decade of the 11th century, giving rise among 
other things to the disgraceful scenes at Canossa, and finally caus- 
ing the extinction of the Hohenstaufen dynasty. At first sight 
the whole conflict seems to turn on a mere formality. The empe- 
rors had hitherto claimed and exercised the right of investing the 
newly chosen bishops with office by bestowing upon them the cus- 
tomary ring and staff; Gregory VII. undertook to dispute this 
right. The real question at issue was, however, of far greater 
importance, for ring and staff are the ensigns of Episcopal author- 
ity, and when Gregory VII. protested against this form of 
investiture, he really claimed that the civil authorities have no 
right to interfere in the affairs of the Church. He did so on prac- 
tical as weJl as on theoretical grounds. No one can deny that 
there were some things in the condition of the Church at that time 
to justify him in assuming such a position. Oftentimes persons 
not at all qualified for the office became bishop, through money or 
favoritism ; these bishops again drew large revenues from the many 
priests, who had children ; and the priests, as a matter of course, 
were compelled to be quite lax in dealing with the sins of the 
laity. To rid the Church of this simony and its attending evils, 
Gregory deemed it necessary to sunder her in every possible man- 
ner from the influences of the State. He pursued this policy with 
his whole heart, because it accorded with his theory of the rela- 
tion between the civil and the ecclesiastical power. He regarded 
the Church as founded upon the See of St. Peter, the Pope as the 
Vicar of Christ, and the hierarchy as the highest embodiment of 
power and authority upon the earth. Hence he insisted not 
merely on the emancipation of the Church from civil power, so as 
to make the two codrdinate, but he also maintained that the State 
should be the servant of the Church, that realms and kingdoms 
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are but fiefs of Rome, and that the Pope therefore has the right to 
bestow crowns and to depose kings. 

In the effort to carry out these views he was greatly assisted by 
circumstances. Henry IV. was still a boy when his father died, 
and in no long time after the sceptre bad passed out of the father’s 
powerful hands, the empire began to show signs of weakness, the 
inevitable result of internal dissensions. Besides, popular opinion 
was in favor of the Pope. For several cegturies the people had 
been taught to pay more homage to the successor of St. Peter than 
to their civil rulers. Alcuin’s famous letter to Charlemagne, in 
which he exalts the Pope above kings and emperors, the influence 
exerted by the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, which came to general 
notice in the 9th Century, and the resolutions passed by different 
synods, show what was the reigning opinion on this subject. In- 
deed, the hierarchy seldom missed an oportunity of enforcing its 
claims, either by words or by symbolical transactions. It is a fact 
specially interesting to the modern world, with its scientific knowl- 
edge of the earth’s form, that in the year 1014 Benedict VIII. 
gave to Henry II. a golden apple, filled with ashes, surmounted 
by a cross, to signify that the earth, represented by the apple, is 
under the dominion of the Church, whose symbol is the cross. 

It need not surprise us that this theory found favor in those days. 
It addressed the ideal side of man’s nature, the side which had 
-been developed by special training. «The tendency of Christianity 
always has been, and ever will be, to make men lay more stress 
upon heavenly things than upon those of earth; to make them 
appreciate the value of ethical and spiritual entities; to inspire 
them with a love for that which is holy and pure and good. And 
in the earlier periods of the Middle Ages, when the secular power 
was mere brute force, when might was synonymous with right, 
when the weak were constantly in danger of losing their liberty 
and their rights, the Church stepped in and advocated the cause of 
the oppressed in the name of heaven; her clergy became the guar- 
dians of morality and exercised a spiritual surveillance over the 
conduct of men, extending from the cottage to the castle. Her 
courts, lauded even by Mr. Froude as “ perhaps the greatest insti- 
tutions ever yet devised by man,” guided themselves in their deci- 
sions by the principles which form the basis of all justice and 
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morality. Since the Church thus guarded the rights of the indi- 
vidual, and held out to him the hopes of a better life in a world to 
come, the Pope, as the visible Head of this Church, was invested 
with a halo of glory and of sanctity ; and when he called upon the 
nations of Europe to rescue the holy sepulchre from profane rule, 
thousands sacrificed their fortunes and their lives to promote an 
object that was of no material value whatever! The crusades 
would never have been possible if the people of the Middle Ages 
had not been specially susceptible of being influenced by the purely 
ideal. It was this idealistic bent in the laity of that time which 
propped up Gregory’s measures of clerical reform, and promoted 
his scheme of papal aggrandizement.* 

Buoyed up by the waves of popular enthusiasm, it was siatuvel 
for subsequent pontiffs to tread in the footsteps of Gregory. They 
carried out what he began, at least in so far as it was possible. 
Thus the third Lateran Synod, convened by Alexander III., for- 
bade taxation of the churches and the clergy by the civil govern- 
ment without the consent of the bishops, and pronounced the sen- 
tence of excommunication upon every layman who should have the 
audacity to pronounce judgment upon a priest. The principles of 
action which guided Innocent III., are given in his registrum. 
He no longer vacillates in his opinion on the origin of civil power, 
as did Gregory, who sometimes spoke of kings as ordained of God 
and at other times affirmed that they had established themselves 
by violence, robbery and bloodshed. With Innocent the church 
alone is of divine origin, earthly kingdoms having been established 
per extorsionem humanam. The State and the Church are to each 
other like body and soul, the former being lifeless without the lat- 
ter. Just as the moon depends upon the sun for its light, so do 
kings depend upon the Pope for their authority. When rival mon. 
archs contend for a throne the Pope decides principialiter et finali- 
ter who is to have the reins of government. If the secular powers 
determine anything in a manner injurious to the Church, he has the 


*“Nichts Anderes als dieser in der Menschheit durch das Christenthum so 
lehendig und allgemein geweckte Sinn fiir ideale Werthe, war der Zauber durch 
welcher das neue Rom die Gemiither fiir sein System der Beherrschung des 
Staates durch die Kirche gewonnen hat." Hundeshagen in Dove’s Zeitschrift 
fiir Kircheurecht. Vol. 1., 1861, page 261. 
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right to pronounce their action null and void. Innocent III. was 
successful in having a decree passed by the fourth Lateran Synod 
requiring every secular ruler, who wishes to be considered faithful, 
to bind himself by oath to drive all heretics from his dominions. 
Elated by his success in establishing the papal supremacy, not only 
in England but also in the Orient, this Pope exclaimed: “ Dominus 
Petro non solum universam Ecclesiam sed totum reliquit seculum 
gubernandum.” The position of the words at the beginning and the 
end of the sentence, as the reader will observe, emphasize the fact 
that it is the Lord who gave this power to Peter, and that asa 
helmsman governs a ship, which he directs whither he sees fit, so 
the Pope governs the Church and the whole world. 

Although the successors of Innocent found it impossible to wield 
the same powers, still they did not drop any of his principles. Boni- 
face VIII. formulated them in the strongest possible language in 
the bull “ Unam Sanctam,” a document which has been much dis- 
eussed during the past year. The words in St. Luke (xxii. 38): 
“And they said, Lord, behold here are two swords. And he said 
unto them, It is enough,” are here interpreted to mean that the 
Lord placed two swords at the disposal of the Church, the one to 
be used by her and the other for her. The latter is wielded by 
kings and soldiers at the nod and sufferance of the Pope (ad nutum 
et patientiam Sacerdotis). The bull closes by making the belief in 
this relation between civil and ecclesiastical power a necessary con- 
dition of salvation.* 

It would be useless for our present purpose to trace the tendency 
towards the centralizatidn of power at Rome beyond the proclama- 
tion of this bull. The Pope evidently spoke ex cathedra, and since 
the Infallibility dogma has retrospective as well as prospective in- 
fluence, the principles therein announced are of binding force for 
the whole Catholic world. That Rome still pursues the same pol- 
icy and advocates the same principles as in days of yore, cannot 
be doubted by any one who has studied the events of the last 
twenty years. The Concordat with Ecuador and the propositions 
of the Syllabus, show how little the Curia is disposed to accommo- 
date itself to modern ideas and modern civilization. Notwithstand- 


* Porro subesse Romano Pontifici omni creature declaravimus, dicimus, dif- 
finimus et pronunciamus omnino esse de necessitate salutis, 
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ing the attempt of the German bishops and other apologists to min- 
imize the Vatican definitions into harmlessness, the statesmen of 
of Germany and the rest of the world can hardly bring themselves 
to believe that decisions to which Ultramontanes attribute a real 
authority and importance, do not mean something worth meaning. 
Listen for a moment to Perrone, the most distinguished ‘among the 
living dogmaticians of the Catholic Church. In March, 1871, he 
wrote: “The Pope is the supreme judge of all civil laws. In him 
both the spiritual and the secular power converge into an apex, 
because he is the vicar of Christ, who is not only Eternal Priest, 
but also King of kings and Lord of lords.”* Pius IX. has 
on several occasions acted on this principle. The allocution of 
June 22, 1868, declares certain Austrian laws (Paritits-Gesetze) 
null and void, and the Encyclical addressed to the Prussian bishops 
on the 5th of last February makes a similar declaration with refer- 
ence to the Falk laws, on the ground that they are contrary to the 
divine institution of the Church. In the Church itself there is an 
unmistakable tendency to make everything turn on the Pope as on 
a pivot. A few years before the Vatican Council the Archbishop 
of Paris resisted and successfully resisted the attempt of Pius IX. 
to exercise ordinary jurisdiction in the diocese of Paris ; to-day such 
a thing is impossible. When Bishop Hefele, whose book on 
Honorius disproved the Infallibility dogma with mathematical cer- 
tainty, held out for months against the acceptance of the same, he 
was taught by sharp practical experience his true position, since 
the renewal of his faculties was made dependent on his submission. 
The bishops in our day have no jurisdiction other than that derived 
from the Pope, and the priests again are entirely under the con- 
trol of the bishops. The Pope thus is the central sun of the entire 
hierarchical system; and there seems to be no limit to the homage 
which he receives from certain quarters. In speaking of the re- 
porter and editor of the speeches of Pius IX., Gladstone says: 
“Certainly, if the spirit of true adoration will make a good reporter, 
Don Pasquale ought to be the best in all the world. The speeches 
he gives to the world are a treasure, and that treasure is sublime, 
divine, inspired (I., 1, 2,3). Not only do we quote these epithets 


* Quoted by the “ Kélnische Zeitung," February 27, 1875. 
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textually, but they, and the like of them, are repeated everywhere, 
even to satiety, and perhaps something more than satiety. ‘Re- 
ceive then, as from the hands of angels, this Divine Volume of the 
Angelic Pio Nono’ (p. 40), ‘ the most glorious and venerated of all 
the Popes’ (p. 3), ‘the most portentious father of all the nations’ (p. 
11). This is pretty well, but itis not ali. He is ‘the living Christ’ 
(p. 9), he is the voice of God. There is but one step more to take, 
and it is taken. He is (in the face of the Italian government) 
Nature that protests, he is GOD THAT CONDEMNS.” (p. 17).* 

The foregoing will perhaps suffice to give the reader a glimpse 
into the nature of that tendency towards centralization, which 
has come down through the ages—a tendency which unceasingly 
strives to make all things subserve the purposes of an organization 
professing to be the only legitimate bearer of Christianity—a ten- 
dency which in our day has gone the length of placing not only 
bishops and priests at the mercy of a Pontiff declared infallible in 
matters of faith and morals, but also the laity themselves, their 
consciences being under the guidance and in the hands of a de- 


pendent clergy.t 


*Quarterly Review, January, 1875. 

+ Cf. Hundeshagen's two articles in Dove's Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenrecht, Vol. 1. 
11, and the article “ Staat und Kirche,” in Vol. XX{1. of Herzog’s Real Encycl. 
For the sake of justice, I will add Dr. Newman's explanation of the Pope's right 
to depose kings, as given in his letter to the Duke of Norfolk: 

“Now let us observe how the Pope restrains the exercise of this right. He 
calls it his right—that is in the sense in which right in one party is correlative 
with duty in the other ; so that when the duty is not observed, the right can not 
be brought into exercise ; and this is precisely what he goes on to intimate, for 
he lays down the conditions of that exercise. First, it can only be exercised in 
rare and critical circumstances. Next, he refers to his being the supreme judge 
of Christianity, and to his decision as coming from a tribunal ; his prerogative, 
then, is not a mere arbitrary power, but must be exercised by a process of law 
and a formal examination of the case, and in the presence and hearing of the 
two parties interested in it. Also in this limitation is implied that the Pope’s de- 
finitive sentence involves an appeal to the supreme standard of rightand wrong, 
the moral law as its basis and rule,and must contain the definite reasons on 
which it decides in favor of the one party or the other. Thirdly, the exercise of 
this power is limited to the ages of faith ; ages which on the one hand incribed 
it among the provisions of the jus publicum, and on the other so fully recognized 
the benefits it conferred, as to be able to enforce it by the common consent of 
the peoples. These last words should be dwelt on; it is no consent which is 
merely local, as of one country, of Ireland or Belgium, if that were probable ; 
but a united consent of various nations—of Europe, for instance—as a common- 
wealth of which the Pope was the head. Thirty years ago we heard much of the 
Pope being made the head of an Italian Confederation. No word came from 
England against such an arrangement. It was possible, because the members of 
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IL. 


It is well known what fate befell the Hohenstaufens in the 
conflict with Rome. The last scion of this noble family perished 
upon foreign soil in the year 1268; he died by the hand of the ex. 
ecutioner upon the market place of Naples. Such is the fate of 
those whose ideas are in advance of the age in which they live; 
they fall a sacrifice to the cause which they espouse. But the 
cause itself, at least in so far as it is just, is sure to triumph at 
last. The idea which animated: the Hohenstaufens did not per- 
ish with them. Their aim was to develop a national consciousness, 
to create an independent State, to establish a strong central gov- 
ernment with the Emperor at its head ; and this ideal of theirs 
_ Was realized more and more as time rolled on. Before another 
half century had elapsed, Boniface VIII., who surpassed all his 
predecessors in the claims which he set up for the papacy, suffered 
the deepest humiliation at the hands of a French king, who iden- 
tified his cause with that of the nation. The excessive enthusiasm 
for the Roman Pontiff had by this time died out: he could no 
longer induce the peoples to undertake fruitless crusades; they 
were too much occupied with home interests and their own na- 
tional affairs. So strong did this national consciousness become, 
that at the great Councils which were held in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the voting was done according to nations, and 
in order to thwart the efforts at reformation, the Popes formed 
Concordats with the different States, thus accommodating them- 
selves to the new order of things. 

In Germany the ‘tendency towards centralization, and the 
strengthening of the civil power, manifested itself in the effort on 
the part of the different rulers to make themselves independent 
sovereigns as much as possible. They sought to regulate civil 
and ecclesiastical matters according to their own notions of things. 
Oftentimes necessity obliged them to take this step; for Rome 


it were all of one religion; and in like manner a European commonwealth 
would be reasonfble, if Europe were of one religion. Lastly, the Pope de- 
clares, with indignation, that a Pope is not infallible in the exercise of this right. 
Such a notion is an invention of an enemy; he Calls it malicious.”’ 

Perhaps Dr. Newman would find it difficult to show that all these conditions 
were complied with in those cases in which the Popes deposed kings and re- 
leased their subjects from the oath of fidelity. 
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would not listen to their complaints, and generally thwarted them 
in their efforts to remove existing abuses. Thus one of the Saxon 
dukes declared himself “ Pabst, Kayser und Teutscher Meister” 
in his own territories ; the other reigning bouses acted on the same 
principle. The Reformation itself contributed towards this end. 
However clear the Reformers were on points of doctrine, their 
ideas of ecclesiastical government were vague, and at times incon- 
sistent with the fundamental principles which they advocated. 
They were a unit in denying the divine origin of that strong 
hierarchical fabric which culminates in the papacy ; but their 
tiews of Church and State, as two coirdinate factors having differ- 
“ent aims and ends, should have led them to protest against degrad- 
ing the Church into a servant of the State. Facts and circum- 
stances are, however, stronger than theories; the hostile designs 
of their opponents obliged them to throw themselves into the arms 
of the State; the individual rulers became, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the bishops of the Churches in their dominions. They 
gradually confiscated all the property belonging to the cloisters 
and the congregations, promising at the same time to supply all 
the pecuniary wants of the Churches. They made laws compelling 
baptism within a specified time after birth, and regulating other 
things which should be left to the individual conscience. A 
change of ralers sometimes involved a change of confession for all 
the people living in a given territory. After it was too late, 
Luther and Melanchthon complained bitterly of the turn which 
affairs had taken ; the former declared he would have been willing 
to see the episcopal office retained, but did not think it his busi- 
ness to assume a post which had not been assigned him.* The 
present age, as we shall see further on, suffers the sad consequences 
of the system that was then introduced. 
The same struggle for independence over against Rome mani- 
fested itself also in the non-Protestant States, although somewhat 


*Luther closes his letter to Greser (1534) with the words: Distincta volumus 
Officia ecclesiae et aulae aut deserere utrumque. Satan pergit Satan esse: Sub 
Papa miscuit ecclesiam politiae, sub nostro tempore vult miscere politiam eccle- 


Melanchthon to Camerarius: Ich sehe wohl was mir nachher fiir eine kirche 
haben werden, wenn die bischéfliche Regierung aufgeldst, ich sehe wohl dass 
die Tyrannei nachher viel unertriiglicher sein wird als sie vorher war. 
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more gradually, because during the religious wars of the 16th and 
17th centuries the interests of the Catholic princes were closely 
bound up with those of the Papacy. Take, for example, Austria, 
In the year 1641 Ferdinand III. issued a very explicit injunction, 
forbidding the publication of all papal decrees without the consent 
of theemperor. He also prohibited the consistories from punish. 
ing the people by fines, and admonished the cloister of Vienna to 
desist from giving criminals the benefits of the right of asylum, at the 
same time threatening to adopt measures of greater severity in case 
the administration of justice were again hindered by their interpo- 
sition. Maria Theresa ordered that white paper be pasted over those 
parts of the breviary which taught the right of the Pope to 
depose kings, and that in printing future editions these passages 
should be omitted altogether. If priests committed anv offence, 
they were to be punished according to her penal code, and in the 
case of crimes deserving of death, to be handed over to the civil 
courts for punishment. She abolished the prisons which, before 
her time, were connected with the cloisters. Her son Joseph went 
still further. His aim was to bring all the reins of government, 
yea, every thread of power, into his own hands. Being a radical in 
theory, and having no respect for the historical products of the 
past, he did not hesitate to upset any institutions which were in 
conflict with his ideas of absolute sovereignty. In his opinion re- 
ligion was only of use in so far as it trained the people to obedience; 
the Church was a police institution, which the State could legiti- 
mately employ for its purposes as long as the secular police find it 
impossible to do without her. It would take too much space here 
to specify his innovations in the realm of Church government, but 
their number and character may be inferred from the fact that his leg- 
islation bestowed attention upon the most private affairs, hesitating 
not even to make specifications in reference to the dress to be worn 
by girls.* The sovereign power had grown steadily since the 


*Cf. Friedberg : Grinzen zwischen Staat und Kirche. Pages 156-165. “ Die gesetz 
geberische Aufmerksamkeit erstreckte sich bis zu den Miedern der Madchen he- 
rab, ‘da die schidliche Wirkung des Gebrauchs der Mieder auf de Gesundheit und 
besonders den Wuchs dés weiblichen Geschlechts allgemein bekannt und die 
Nichttragung derselben hauptsdchlich zu ihrer guten Konstitution und ehelichen 
Fruchtbarkeit unendlich viel beitrigt.’” Page 165, foot-note. This work gives 
the laws made by different countries to ward off the aggressions of Rom®, from 
the Middle Ages down to 1872, 
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peace of Westphalia. The Estates had lost their power; the no- 
bility had sunk into insignificance; a large standing army and 
hosts of dependent officials were ready at a moment’s notice to do 
the Emperor’s bidding ; and an absolute sovereign now exercised 
the same power over the Church, which Gregory and his successors 
professed to have over the kingdoms of this world. 

But lofty ideals never exerted much influence upon the rulers of 
the House of Hapsburg. They strove to strengthen and to increase 
their own hereditary domains; beyond that they pursued no fixed 
policy. Hence the old German Empire grew weaker and weaker, 
until its final dissolution took place in 1806. Then arose the sys- 
tem of small states, which made Germany the foot-ball of other 
nations. But her people still clung to the idea of a united father- 
land. In times of the deepest humiliation, her poets sang of the 
return of Frederick II., and fathers repeated the Jegend to the sons 
sitting upon their knees. The sons, after they grew up, formed 
sasociations at the universities for the promotion of German Unity. 
From these associations went forth the man whose policy of blood 
and iron, coupled with far-sighted statesmanship, realized the 
dream-life and the hopes of six hundred years. Let us for a mo- 
ment glance at the policy of the state, through whose instrumen- 
tality this consummation was brought about. 

Upon one of the lofty peaks in the Swabian Alps, at no great 
distance from the ancestral home of the Hohenstaufens, overlook- 
ing a valley dotted with a thousand villages, stands a castle, which 
every Tiibingen student visits. It bears the name of Hobenzollern. 
Its towers, piercing high up into the air, symbolize the aspirations 
of the dynasty which went forth from this place. From the rank 
of duke the family passed through the successive stages of elector 
and king, until in 1871 it attained the imperial dignity. From first 
to last it pursued the policy of maintaining a strong central govern- 
ment, yet insuch a way as to promote the material prosperity of the 
people. Hence the patriotic devotion and the traditional loyalty 
of the Prussians. In the other States the people feel comparatively 
little attachment to their sovereigns; those of Prussia consider 
every word spoken against the king as an insult to themselves. No 
wonder that her young men make good soldiers; no wonder that 
her armies have so often decided the destinies of Europe. Backed 
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up by the general good-will of their subjects, the Hohenzollerns 
have uniformly acted on the principle that the king is the source of 
all power in the State. In England the heads of the different de- 
partments are under the control of the Prime Minister ; in Prussia 
they have always been directly responsible to the king. Frederick 
the Great was most of the time the only man in the realm who 
knew what was going on in all the different branches of govern- 
ment. He used tosay: “My people and I understand each other 
perfectly ; they can say what they please and I am allowed to do 
as I please.” His nephew, Frederick William III, showed on 
several occasions how jealous he was of the prerogatives of the 
erown. Thus Schleiermacher was arraigned for having “ allowed 
himself to criticise the views of the government.” Some years 
later, several of the bishops acted contrary to the king’s orders. He 
could scarcely contain himself as he listened to Von Altenstein’s 
reports of the doings of the Archbishop of Posen. No sooner was 
the report finished than he exclaimed, in broken sentences which 
were peculiar to him: “ Ruhe haben! Festnehmen!” (Arrest him! 
I want rest!) and the haughty prelate was imprisoned without 
trial or judicial sentence. When Frederick William IV. found him- 
self obliged to give the people a constitutional government, he re- 
served unto the throne the right of creating at any time a majority 
in the Herrenhaus by simple nomination. Under the present 
King the representatives once refused to vote the appropriations 
necessary to increase and reform the army. The King and his 
Minister, Bismarck, carried out their plans in spite of the Parlia- 
ment. The events of 66 and ‘70 showed the wisdom of their 
policy, and to-day they are idolized by a grateful nation. The 
late laws increasing the army to double its size, are but another 
step in the direction of centralization. The legislation itself ema- 
nates from above, the laws being first drafted in the executive 
departments, and then submitted to the imperial diet for amend- 
ment and ratification.* 


*it has sometimes occasioned surprise that the German Diet should be able to 
dos much more work than the legislative bodies of other countries. But in 
Germany everybody is a “ Fachmann,” i. e., everybody devotes his time and 
attention to some particular branch of science or busihess, The laws are gener- 
ally framed by these Fuchmdanner, then discussed in the press, sometimes in pon- 
derous tones, so that they are thoroughly sifted and pruned of imperfections by 
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It would be an easy matter to multiply examples, showing how 
the tendency towards centralization has been at work for centuries 
in the hereditary and acquired domains of the Mouse of Hohenzol- 
lern. To this tendency is due the establishment of an Empire 
which in point of strength has never bad its equal in the world’s 
history. If to-day Chancellor Bismarck were to stamp his foot 
upon the ground, it would throw into existence an army of nearly 
three millions of well-disciplined soldiers. This centralizing ten- 
dency furnishes the key to the right understanding of the enact- 
ments which have been made to ward off the aggressions of Ultra- 
montanism, and to break up the phalanxes which the Curia was 
gradually establishing in Germany. 


III. 


Cardinal Wiseman is credited with the prediction that the great 
battle between Protestantism and Catholicism would some day be 
fought out upon the Sands of Brandenburg. Probably his pene- 
trating eye perceived the two opposite tendencies which were 
gradually developing themselves, and destined sooner or later to 
come into collision. The collision occurred as soon as they reached 
their culmination, the one in the proclamation of the infallibility 
dogma (1870), the other in the establishment of the Empire (1871). 
Up. to that time it lay in the interest of each party to curry favor 
with the other. The Prussian kings needed the aid of the priests 
to win the hearts of their acquired subjects in Silesia and the 
Rhine provinces, and to suppress the seditious spirits of 48; 
Rome, on the other hand, needed the assistance of the State 
to carry on her work and to suppress the German Catholic move- 
ment, which began in ’44. This unnatural working together of 
two antagonistic principles, gave rise to a very abnormal state of 
things. The favor and co-operation of the Catholic Church could, 
of course, only be secured by making concessions to her. Up to 


the time they come before the Diet for discussion. After the doctors have de- 
cided, the others dare hardly venture to express an opinion for fear of exposing 
their ignorance. The main features of the Falk laws were mapped out by Prof. 
Friedberg at least a year before their adoption by tie Prussian Parliament ; and 
the enactments of the Diet against Ultramontanism appear likewise to be based 
on his suggestions. It may interest Americans to know that the late boundary 
difficulties between Great Britian and the United States, which had been re- 
ferred to the German Emperor for arbitration, were settled according to the 
decisions of H, Kiepert, Professor of Geography at the University at Berlin. 


23 
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1840, all correspondence between the bishops and the Pope passed 
through the hands of the officials at Berlin. The priests were 
compelled to perfonm the marriage ceremony, in cases where the re- 
quirements of common law had not been complied with. Frederick 
William IV. not only yielded to the wishes of Rome on these poicts, 
but he also adopted the principle that every religious society shall 
be independent in the management of its own affairs. This would 
have been well enough, had he also repealed the old laws of coer- 
cion in Church matters. But since this was not done, there grew 
up a series of wrongs and contradicjjons, such as an American 
citizen never dreams of. Catholic parents were obliged to have 
their children baptized, and therefore forced by the police to submit 
to the regulations which the canon law enjoins in this matter. 
The children were obliged to attend schools in the hands of a 
clergy over whom the State no longer exercised any control. 
Since the law did not allow civil merriage in the case of mem- 
mers of the established churches, it was necessary, when a 
Catholic wished to marry a person belonging to another con- 
fession, for both either to join a dissenting Church, or to promise 
to train up the children in the Catholic faith. There was 
no appeal to civil authorities in matters of church diseipline, 
and yet the citizen lost some of his civil rights through the 
sentence of excommunication. The bishop could employ the civil 
power in summoning witnesses, and in punishing priests with fines 
or imprisonment. The State obliged its citizens to pay moneys for 
the support of the Church, without being able to inquire how those 
moneys were used. It would be an easy matter to specify more 
instances in which the State, instead of protecting the rights of 
the indiyidual, exposed her Catholic subjects to the arbitrary reg- 
ulations of Rome. Nor were there any guarantees against aggres- 
sion upon her own safety. In fact, the State forced children into 
schools where the invalidity of her own laws was taught.* The 


*“Der Staat zwingt die katholischen Kinder in Schulen, wo ihnen die Un- 
giiltigkeit des Staatsgesetzes gelehrt wird,er muss geschehen lassen dass die 
dem Gesetze Gehorsamen excommunicirt werden, dass sie, wie mir gesehen haben, 
die Kirchliche Ehe nicht schliessen kénnen, zu welcher der Staat sie ndthigt, 
ja dass sie noch im Tode die Schande eines unkirchlichen Begriibnisses erfahren 
miissen auf dem Kathofischen Kirchhofe des'Staates.”—Friedberg, page 434. This 
= written previous to the passage of the Falk laws and the Civil Marriage 
b 
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State supported theological faculties for the instruction of Catholic 
students, and yet a single werd from the bishop was sufficient to 
drain, and in several instances did drain, all the hearers from the 
lecture rooms. A foreign sovereign laying claim to universal 
monarchy, supposed by many to have the keys of heaven in his 
hands, might issue missives enjoining disobedience to the laws of 
the land,.and the civil authorities possessed no power to prevent 
the publication of these missives; and to crown all, the State for 
a period of twenty years connived at the efforts of the Curia to edu- 
eate a clergy in every respect subservient to the interests of Rome, 
and at the rapid spread of a religious order, whose members are 
bound by the vow of unconditional obedience to the Pope. 

This anomalous league between the throne and the altar could 
of course not continue for ever in a monarchy like Prussia. Prob- 
ably the rupture would have occurred much earlier, had not Prince 
Bismarck had too many other enemies to contend with in the former 
part of his career. But after the enemies of German unfty, who 
were at the same time the allies of Rome, had been subdued, and 
after the Curia found itself disappointed in the hope that Germany 
would restore the temporal power of the Pope, the conflict broke 
out. The agitation which thereupon spread over the land, the 
passage of the laws imposing penalities upon seditious pulpit har- 
angues and placing the schools more directly under the control of 
the State, and the banishment of the Jesuits, whereby the Empire 
hurled away from itself the viper it had so long cherished in its 
bosom, were detailed in a previous number of this Review. We, 
therefore, pass on to the enactments of ’73. 

On April 5th, Arts. 15 and 18 of the Constitutional Charter of 
Prussia were changed so as to read: 

Art. 15. The Evangelical and the Roman Catholic Church, as 
well as every other religious Society, regulates and administers its 
affairs independently, but remains subject to the civil laws-and the 
legally regulated supervision of the State. 

With the same restriction every religious Society remains in the 
possession and enjoyment of the institutions, legacies and funds 
destined for purposes of worship, instruction and beneficence. 

Art. 18. The right of nomination, proposal, selection and confir- 
mation in the appointment to ecclesiastical offices is abolished, in so 
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far as it belongs to the State and does not depend upon cashes 
or special legal titles. 

This regulation does not apply to the appointment of per 
for the army and for public institutions. 

In other respects the law regulates the competence of the State in 
matters pertaining to the preparatory education, the appointment 
and the dismissal of the clergy and religious servants, and fixes 
the limits of the disciplinary power of the churches. 

The changes and additions are printed in italics. 

In the following May,4our enactments were passed, bearing date 
of 11, 12, 13, 14 of this month, having reference respectively (1) to 
the preparatory education and employment of the clergy, (2) to the 
Church’s power of discipline and the establishment of a judicial 
court for ecclesiastical affairs, (3) to the limits of the right to, use 
ecclesiastical means of punishment and correction, (4) to the man- 
ner in which members may separate themselves from the established 
churches, or from a religious society having corporate rights. 

The first of these enactments applies only to the Protestant 
State churches, both in the older provinces and those acquired in 
1866, and to the Roman Catholic and the Old Catholic Churches, 
because the State does not provide for the education and the pay- 
ment of.the clergy belonging to other religious societies. In ref- 
erence to education, the requirements are that the candidate for 
orders shall pass the final examination at a gymnasium; that he 
shall study three years at a university in the German Empire, or 
at a seminary recognized by the State authorities as of equal rank; 
that at the close of his course of study he shall. pass a public ex- 
amination, showing that his general training is sufficient, especially 
in the departments of philosophy, history and German literature. 
The course of training in thedlogy is left to be regulated by the 
Churches themselves. The law also stipulates that no more boys 
shall be received into the seminaries giving the same instruction 
as agymnasium. In reference tothe employment of the clergy, the 
law specifies that persons can only be appointed or installed 
into ecclesiastical offices when they are citizens of the Empire, and 
when the State offers no objections on the ground that the candid- 
ate has not complied with the requirements of the law, or that he 
has committed a crime or transgression subjecting him to punisb- 
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ment, or that there are reasons for supposing that he would disobey 
the civil laws and disturb the public peace. The Cultus-Minister 
has the power to dispense natives from the three years theological 
study at a German University, if they have studied the same 
length of time in another department or at a foreign University. 
He can also dispense foreigners from the final examination at a 
gymnasium, from the three years course at a University, and from 
the public examination before the State authorities. 

The second enactment applies to the same religious societies as 
the first. It specifies that acts of discipline can only be exercised 
by ecclesiastical bodies, residing in the Empire and composed of 
Germans, which of course obliges the Pope to exercise his discip- 
linary powers through the medium of the bishops and their subord- 
inates. The employment of corporal punishment is not allowed, 
nor fines exceeding 30 thalers, or the income of one month when 
that is more than this sum; nor can any one be deprived of his 
freedom (i. e. imprisoned) against his will or for a period longer 
than three months, and only in ““Demeriten- Anstalten,” situated in 
the Empire. Every species of dismissal or suspension from office 
must be preceded by a regular trial, and the grounds of the decision 
stated in writing. The party upon whom the sentence falls can 
make an appea! to the Supreme Judicatory for ecclesiastical affairs 
provided for-in this enactment, This Court has its seat at Berlin 
and consists of eleven members, six of whom including the Presi- 
dent are taken from judges in office in other courts, and the remain- 
ing five are appointed for life. The specifications of this enactment 
have reference merely to church officials. 

The third enactment prohibits every religious society from 
threatening with, ordaining or announcing any forms of discipline 
or punishment other than those which belong to the purely religi- 
ous sphere, e. g. the excommunicatio major, which prohibits all in- 
tercourse between the faithful and the one who is thus punished. 
On the other hand the excommunicatio minor, the exclusion from 
the Lord’s table and the like,are permitted. This statute also for- 
bids corporal punishments, as well as those involving property, 
freedom or civilian honor (biirgerliche Ehre). No person is allow- 
ed to be disciplined for having performed an act enjoined by the 
civil laws, or for the purpose of deterring him from performing such 
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an act, or for having exercised or refused to exercise, in favor of a 
particular party, his right to vote at a public election. Acts of 
discipline shall not be carried out in an insulting manner, or be 
made known by notices printed in newspapers or posted up in 
public places, although they may be announced to the congrega- 


tion. 
The fourth enactment specifies the manner in which persons who 


desire to sever their connection with a religious society having 
corporate rights, can secure exemption from the duties and pay. 
ments which their membership involves. It also frees the Jews 
from some of the contributions which they were formerly required 
to make towards the support of Christian Churches. 

On May 20th of the ensuing year, another enactment was passed- 
making specifications as to the manner of filling vacant Episcopal 
sees, forbidding official acts until the person chosen has taken the 
oath of fidelity and obedience to the government, and making pro- 
vision for the appointment of a commissary to manage the secular 
affairs of the bishopric as long as the vacancy is not filled. 

Each of these statutes prescribes the manner in which its regu- 
lations are to be carried out, and fixes punishments for those trans- 
gressing them, the maximum in the different cases varying from 
100 to 1,000 thalers fine, and from 6 months to 2 years imprison- 
ment. A law passed by the Diet, and bearing date May 4, 1874, 
also enables the authorities of any one of the States to banish an 
ecclesiastical Officer from a given district, if after he has been de- 
prived of office he undertakes acts showing that he still lays claim 
to the office. These laws, as the reader will have noticed, were 
all made in the month of May ; hence in Germany they are always 
spoken of as the Maigesetzes, whereas in England they go by the 
name of Falk laws.* 

Heretofore every minister, with the exception of those in several 
of the Rhine provinces, was to some extent a civil officer. For it 
was his business to register all births, marriages and deaths occur- 
ing in. his parish, to proclaim the names of those intending to 


*The preceding summary does not claim to be exhaustive, but simply aims 
to give the American reader a general idea of the nature and scope of these 
taws. Hinschius’ work on this subject, containing introduction, text and com- 
mentary, is a Volume of 212 pages. 
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marry at least three times, and to make out certificates of citizen- 
ship in cases of removal—services for which he received specified 
fees. The law of March 9th, 1874, placed these registers into the 
hands of purely civil officers, thus.striking another blow at clerical 
power. It requires every marriage to be consummated before 
the civil magistrate, and not until this has been done is a minister 
allowed to*perform the ceremony according to the ritual of the 
Church. It is entirely at the option of the parties whether they 
will have the ceremony repeated by the minister, the civil act be- 
ing all that is required to make the marriage valid in the eyes of 
the law. Onthe 25th of last January the same statute, slightly 
modified in details, became alaw for the whole Empire. 

In reference to these laws as well as the one requiring every 
able-badied man, be he priest or not, to serve in the army, the 
Catholic Church could, with consistency, assume but one attitude, 
namely, that of opposition. According to her symbols marriage is 
asacrament, which can only be consummated by a priest. Baptism 
is a rite which, when once performed, places her under obligation 
to train up the child in the only true faith. Some years ago, when 
a Jewish child received baptism through the mistaken zeal of a 
servant girl, the child was torn from its parents, and in spite of the 
protest of the English government against this unnatural proceed- 
ing, the papal government refused to restore the child, thus acting” 
ednsistently with the principles of the Romish Church. A sincere 
Ultramontane can not help looking with abhorrence upon the law 
which places the schools under the control of the State. In his 
eyes all the above laws are so many ingredients of the anti-Christian 
system of adjusting the relations between Church and State. An 
English writer says: “ This system (the anti-Christian system) has 
been introduced of late into more than one country in Europe and 
South America. The State denies to the Church hér natural right, 
for instance, to hold property for the support of her institutions; it 
seizes that property and applies it to its own purposes. The State 
makes war on the practice of evangelical counsels in imitation of 
our Lord ; it proscribes religious orders, and sets the brand of exile on 
their members. The State tears the priest from the sanctuary and 
forces him to bear arms in wars, just or unjust, as it lays hands on 
the student and educates him as a soldier, though God calls him to 
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the altar. The State takes the child from the parent and from the 
pastor, and educates him in its own schools, in a mixed religion of 
its own; it enters once more into the seminary, prescribes what the 
future priest shall learn, what books he shall study, and makes 
: ‘ F- . 
. itself the final judge as to his fitness to enter upon the sacred min- 
istry, and then supervises his doctrine and his preaching, and takes 
into its own hands his relations to his bishop, or the conditions of 
his communications with the chief Pastor of the faithful.”* The 
Encyclical of November 21, 1873, uses still stronger language. 
After recounting the innovations on the part of the Prussian gov- 
ernment in the education, appointment and removal of the clergy 
and after referring to the hindrances laid in the way of the bishops, 
that they might no longer be able to maintain purity of doctrine in 
the schools and enforce obedience from their subordinates, this 
document goes on tosay: “ Finally, that nothing should be wanting 
whereby the Cathblic Church might be entirely suppressed, a royal 
Judicatory for ecclesiastical affairs has been instituted, before which 
the bishops and keepers of the sanctuary (Hirten des Heiligthums) 
may be summoned to judgment as well by private individuals, who 
stand under them, as also by public magistrates, that they may be 
submitted to sentence like criminals, and be hemmed in the exer- 
cise of their spiritual office. Thus, then, notwithstanding the sol- 
“emn pledges of ruling sovereigns, and the public stipulations which 
repeatedly guaranteed to her full and absolute religious freedom, 
the holy Church of Christ now languishes in this land in deep sor- 
row, deprtved of all her rights and exposed to hostile powers, which 
threaten her with total destruction ; for the new laws aim at making 
her further existence impossible.” 

When similar laws were passed in Krance and in Baden, the Curia, 
acting on the principle that an evil may be tolerated for the sake 
of preventing ofber greater evils, adopted the policy of passive obe- 
dience ; but the strong language of the Encyclical showed that a 
different policy had been adopted in the present case, namely, that 
of passive resistance. The sequel showed that the Curia had not 
miscounted its men. The bishops consigned their personal prop- 
erty to relatives or friends, then disobeyed the laws with a determi- 


*Dublin Review for January, 1875, page 186. 
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nation to take the consequences. Since the fines could not be col- 
lected, their salaries were confiscated, and as these were not sufficient 
to cancel all the fines, the only way left was to imprison them. 
The lower clergy followed the example of their superiors. At the 
close of the year 74, the number of those fined or imprisoned 
amounted to 1,400, two archbishops and three bishops being among 
those who were obliged to taste the charms of solitary confinement. 
In addition to his other punishments the Archbishop of Posen was 
declared deposed from office. The new year brought with it a 
similar sentence upon the Bishop of Paderborn. Thus far, however, 
the desired effect has not been reached. The bishops and their 
clergy have remained faithful to the policy of the Curia; the pun- 
ishments imposed upon them only serve to inflame the populace 
against the government. A papal delegate secretly manages affairs 
in Posen; the searches which have been made for documents, and 
the incarceration of several dozen priests who refuse to give testi- 
mony, have not brought out the slightest evidence against any one. 
The prison cell has been stripped of its terrors, because in the eyes 
of the faithful it has become a matter of honor to suffer in this way 
for the church. Vacant parishes are visited by priests in disguise, 
who administer the sacraments to the sick and the dying. When 
any one is to be buried, the cross is carried before the coffin ; at the 
grave three pater-nosters are said by the people, who thus make 
intercession for the departed one, for all whose remains repose in 
the churchyard, and for the one in the procession who will next 
have to appear at the bar of eternal judgment ; they then assemble 
in the church to offer up prayer for the repose of the one just buried. 
On the Sabbath the congregation celebrates lay services, the attend. 
ance being larger than usual. At the same time the bishops send 
out to their flocks words of comfort and assurance. One of the pas- 
toral letters declares that when a person is deprived of the sacra- 
ments without being himself at fault, God’s mercy will make it all 
right ; that when no priest can be obtained, the sacrament of mar- 
riage may be consummated in the presence of two witnesses; that 
full penitence, coupled with a heartfelt desire to obtain the absolu- 
tion, secures the forgiveness of all sins and reconciliation with God. 
Surely, if this lamentable conflict presents any aspects which may 
be called bright in comparison with others, the brightest is found 
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in the providential dispensation which makes the prelates them- 
selves assist in bringing the people to the consciousness that the 
salvation of the individual is not indissolubly bound up with 
hierarchical rites and ceremonies. 

It was stated by many of the secular papers, although denied by 
the “Germania,” that in December last the Pope, finding the Prus- 
sian government carrying out the ecclesiastical laws without let 
or hindrance, directed the bishops tq devise some modus vivendi 
without actually recognizing the odious statutes. In their reply 
the bishops pointed out the inexpediency of the course suggested. 
No doubt they acted wistly. Before the Vatican Council they 
had assured their flocks that infallibility, being an innovation, could 
not be proclaimed by the sacred assembly; during the sessions 
they opposed the dogma by mouth and pen; on their return home 
they changed their opinion as it were over night, and became 
zealous persecutors of those who rejected the dogma. This sudden 
change produced a very unfavorable impression; a second change 
would have done so to a still greater extent. Not satisfied with 
dissuading his Holiness from taking the contemplated step, some 
of the more ardent amongst them, headed by the Archbishop of 
Mayence, demanded an authentic declaration on the part of the 
Pope, condemning the government in unqualified terms, and re- 
jecting all thoughts of a compromise. Be this as it may, when the 
Encyclical of February 5th came, it startled no one more than the 
bishops themselves. “They had sown the wind and reaped the 
whirlwind.” They had asked for a strong protest, and they re- 
ceived a bull, sounding like the highly spiced manifestoes by 
which medieval pontiffs claimed secular supremacy over all kings 
and States. A correspondent of the London Times states that 
the bishops, after a brief correspondence, agreed not to publish the 
dangerous missive, but that the unthinking impetuosity of some 
unknown underling sent a copy to the Westphalian Mercury, and 
thus enlightened the world on the subject. It came in an envel- 
ope which had been stamped in the post-office at Rome. Its au- 
thenticity has never been called in question. It refers to the many 
injuries done to the Church, lauds the heroic conduct of the two 
deposed prelates, pronounces the Falk laws invalid on the ground 
that they are contrary to the divine institution of the Church, calls 
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those who obey inexcusable, and consigns the priests who accept 
office under these laws to eternal perdition. The government re- 
plied by introducing a bill to stop all payments out of the Royal 
State Treasury to the bishops and the clergy, until evidence of a 
willingness to obey the laws has been given by a formal declara- 
tion, or by unequivoeal actions. It also seized those issues of the 
Ultramontane journals which published the text of the Encyclical 
with comments of approbation, and .punished the editors for sedi- 
tious conduct. The other journals published the document without 
let or hindrance; but since they do not circulate largely among 
Catholics, the adherents of the Pope wére obliged to invent a new 
method of bringing it into the hands of the people. With charac- 
teristic shrewdness, they turned the law to their own advantage- 
A member of the Abgeordnetenhaus, a brother of the editor of the 
Westphalian Mercury, availing himself of the freedom which the 
law allows to men of his position, read the Encyclical, amid the 
jeers of the house, on the plea that he wished to make a speech 
against the bill introduced by the government, for which purpose 
he deemed it necessary to refer to the exact words of the text. Of 
course no one understood him, on account of the noise and confusion 
which ensued ; but the stenographic report contained the Ency- 
clical in full, so that it could thenceforth be cireulated under the 
protection of the law, which permits the-reprint of any part of the 
proceedings of the Landtag. 

After this bill had been passed in the Abgeordnetenhaus by a 
very large majority, the bishops addressed a letter to the king, 
asking him to interpose his veto. In it they refer to the early 
martyrs, who suffered death rather than obey ordinances of the 
State which forbade the proclamation of divine truth, or required a 
denial of the Christian faith. They declare that they cannot com- 
ply with the requirements of the proposed law without violating 
their consciences and the principles of Christianity ; that the with- 
drawal of their support for the purpose of obliging such compliance 
is therefore unjustifiable from a Christian standpoint. They say that 
during the secularization period the honor of Prussia was pledged 
to supply the wants of the Churches, and that bitter feelings will 
be excited in the hearts of Catholics if the government suspends its 
payments to their clergy at a time when the clergy of other de- 
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nominations receive increased donations from the State. The letter 
closes with an eloquent appeal to His Majesty as the protector of 
the Christian Churches in Prussia—as the wearer of a crown to 
which Catholics have always shown true loyalty, especially in the 
midst of political storms. . 

The King requested the ministry to give an answer in his name. 
They did so in language clear, forcible and cutting. Their reply 
expresses regret and astonishment that ecclesiastics of such high 
rank as the bishops should make themselves the organs of a state- 
ment to the effect that it would be a denial of the faith to obey 
certain laws in Prussia, when these same laws have for centuries 
been obeyed, and are still willingly obeyed by the clergy of other 
countries, where they promise unconditionally to observe said laws 
by a sacred oath. No less remarkable and untrue is the assertion 
that the proclamation of divine truth is forbidden by the laws 
which the bishops have recently disobeyed, although only in Prus- 

‘sia. The bishops are furthermore told that a merely superficial 
examination would have been sufficient to convince them that the 
increased donations are intended for the benefit of the Catholic 
clergy, as well as for the clergy of other denominations. Nor would 
the State ever have made any grants or promises to the Catholic 
Church, if the bishops and the clergy had claimed the right of obey- 
ing or disobeying the civil laws as the Pope might direct. The 
document in conclusion reminds some of the bishops of their pre- 
dictions previous to the proclamation of the Vatican decrees, and 
requests them to ask themselves whether, by a firm advocacy of 
their convictions, they might not have saved the fatherland from 
the strife and the disturbances which they then foresaw and warned 
against. 

A simple glance at France is sufficient to bring out the full force 
of this reply. There the Pope can do nothing without the consent 
of the government. By a special law the decrees of an Ecumenical 
Council are null and void unless sanctioned by the State. No bull 
or brief is allowed to be published or carried into effect without the 
permission of the government. The government appoints the 
bishops ; the Pope confirms them and gives them canonical investi- 
ture. The removal of a bishop, the appointment of ecclesiastics, 
the establishment of a cloister or a religious society, the acquisition 
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of property on their part either by purchase ot bequest, and the 
convocation of a deliberative assembly composed of the bishops or 
their clergy, are all conditioned by the consent and approval of the 
government. If a priest performs the marriage ceremony before 
the civil act has been attended to, he is punished by a fine, and in 
case the offence is repeated, by a term of imprisonment from 2 to 5 
years. The law limits the binding force of monastic vows to one 
year in the case of persons betweer 16 and 20 years of age, and to 
five years in the case of persons of a more advanced age. The 
appel comme d’abus of the French code is far more comprehensive 
than the Falk laws, in the cases in whith appeals may be made to- 
the civil authorities. * 

But Bismarck is never satisfied with mere words. To the astonish- 
ment of the Ultramontanes, a proposition was next introdnced into 
the Landtag to abolish the two articles of the Constitution given 
above and Article 16, according to which religious societies enjoy 
unhindered intercourse with their superiors, and the publication of 
ecclesiastical ordinances is subject only to the restrictions to which 
all other publications are subjected. This is to be followed by the 
introduction of another law, providing for the abolition of all clois- 
ters. The Landtag is also engaged in the consideration of laws 
regulating the management of the secular affairs in the Catholic 
Churches and giving the laity a voice in the matter. 

The votes thus far taken at the different readings of these bills 
have resulted in a majority of three to one in favor of the government. 
Many of the deputies do not like to see the constitution changed ; 
but they deem it necessary to support the government, and to break 
the power of a hierarchy which arrogates unto itself the preroga- 
tive of annulling the laws of the land. Some of the liberals are 
beginning to feel that the weapons which they helped to forge 
may be brandished against themselves. The freedom of the press 
is taken advantage of by .Ultramontane writers in combating the 


* Schwiibische Mercur, April 22, 75. Friedberg’s Griiuzen zwischem Staat Kir- 
che, 475-528. Les cas d’abus sont: l’usurpation on l’excés de pouvoir, la contra- 
vention aux lois et réglements de la république, l’infraction des régles consacrées 
par les canons refus en. France, l’attentat aux libertés, franchises et contumes 
de r’'Eglise gallicane, et toute entreprise ou tout procédé qui dans l’exercice du 
culte, pent compromettre l’"honneur des citoyens troubler arbitrairement leur 
conscience, dégénérer contre eux en oppression ou en injure ou en scaudale 
public. Page 519. 
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principles which the'liberal party advocates. Some of the articles 
of the Constitution by which this party sought to limit the power 
of the throne are now an obstacle in their way, which must be re- 
moved before they can successfully carry out their plans against 
the Curia. Hence they do not hesitate to support the policy of 
the government. 

The newly proposed laws may call forth eloquent speeches and 
give rise to animated discussions ; but as to the final result no one 
has any doubts. In all probability they will receive their final 
ratification long before ‘these pages appear in print; for the weight 
of Bismarck’s name and the prestige of unparalleled success make 
his word law for both monarch and subjects. The great bulk of 
the nation supports him. When a new measure is proposed, 
everybody is anxious to hear what the Minister-President has to 
say, and most of the deputies shape their conduct accordingly. His 
speeches in the legislative halls have a clear, metallic ring about 
them, which makes them heard throughout the whole land. When 
his opponents say, “ We must obey God rather than man,” he re» 
minds them that the question to be decided is: Shall we obey the 
Pope rather than the king? His utterance, Mit Gott fir Kinig 
und Vaterland, was reéchoed by thousands of loyal hearts all over 
the realm. On the other hand the adherents of the Pope are 
united, resolute, determined to resist unto the very last, no matter 
what may be the consequences. He praises them for their fidelity, 
and bestows honors upon the most violent opponents of the govern- 
‘ment. Ledschowski, the most refractory of the bishops, has been 
rewarded with the Cardinal’s hat. The bishops in return laud the 
wisdom of the Pope’s administration, and assure the people that 
Infallibility can never endanger the true interests of the father- 
land. They move like one body, for their actions are shaped at 
Rome. 

In former days many a bishop was obliged to act for himself, on 
account of the difficulty of inter-communication. Now-a-days the 
Pope sends orders and instructions, as well as blessings, by rail- 
road and by telegraph. Thus the waves of this agitation strike 
higher and higher, and the storm has apparently not yet reached 
its height. We see here a collision of two antagonistic forces, a 
conflict between two opposite historical forces. The address of 
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the bishops and the reply of the ministry indicate the theoretical 
attitude of the two parties ; and since neither one has thus far de- 
veloped all its resources, there is little prospect of a speedy recon- 
ciliation. The blunders committed on both sides show how diffi- 
cult it is, while seeking to maintain one’s own rights, not to trans- 
gress upon the rights of others. Some of the Liberals, indeed, 
wish Pius IX. long life, because they think his mistakes are help- 
ing their cause admirably. Still neither party can boast of much 
success. Very few priests have manifested a willingness to obey the 
laws. The people, however, do not hesitate to transact business 
with the commissaries whom the government has sent to manage 
the secular affairs of the vacant bishoprics; nor are there any 
signs of the reaction which Ultramontanes had hoped would cause 
the downfall of Bismarck. Moreover, it would be improper to ap 
prove or condemn these enactménts on the ground of mere tempo- 
rary success or temporary failure. They must be judged by an 
altogether different standard. Before passing on to this part of the 
subject, it is necessary to pay some attention to the other, more nu- 
merous branch of the Christian Church in Prussia. 


IV. 


The conflict between the papacy and the civil authorities at Ber- 
lin was, of course, not without its effect upon the Protestant 
Church. For since modern legislation professes to deal with all 
the different classes and members of society on strict principles of 
justice and equality, the laws above described could not be restrict- 
ed to the Catholic Church alone, but they went into operation 
throughout the entire kingdom. No sooner had Church coercion 
ceased, than the number of baptisms and marriages before the 
clergy suffered a fearful diminution, in some districts the rate of 
decrease being more than 50 per cent. It aroused the clergy 
from their slumbers ; they now saw to what extent the people had 
become estranged from the Church, and all over the land there 
went up a cry of dissatisfaction with the existing order of things. 
Some raised their voices against these laws, on the ground that 
they tended to unchristianize the State ; others demanded a separa- 
tion of Church and State, because in their opinion the government 
of the Church from the green tables of the Bureaucracy was no 
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longer capable of meeting the demands of the age. With biting 
arcasm the press censured the clergy for not raising their voicess 
against the passage of the Falk laws, whereas they at once raised a 
hue and cry when a portion of their surplice fees felt away through 
the passage of the civil marriage laws. But a man can hardly be 
expected to keep quiet when a law is passed which threatens to 
take the daily bread out of his mouth. According to the calcula- 
tions of the Evangelical “ Oberkirchenrath,” these fees amount an- 
nually to 971,000 thalers. The same body declared that the fall- 
ing away of these fees would have a fatal influence upon some of 
the parishes. What this meant can easily be seen by a reference 
to the provinces. In some parts of Silesia the perquisites consti- 
tuted four-fifths of the pastor’s salary. Of the 1,100 thalers which 
one minister received, only 300 were fixed income. Salaries of 
500 or 600 would be reduced to 150 or 200. A speaker in the Herren- 
haus declared that in one of the Berlin churches the pastor, organ- 
ist and sexton were paid solely out of the surplice fees, and that if 
these fell away, the Church would have to be locked up as sure as 
2 times 2 is 4. 

With the small salaries which most of the clergy receive, it is 
impossible to lay up anything for the future. When the father dies 
his family receive an annual pension ranging in most cases from 
150 to 200 thalers. But if he dies in the second or third year of 
his ministry, the pension is in the first case between 50 and 60, in 
the second case between 100 and 133 thalers. If we take into 
consideration that these salaries and pensions were fixed years ago, 
when the prices of living were much cheaper, and that through the 
influence of the late wars some prices have doubled and quadrupled 
themselves, the above figures indicate a degree of want, woe and 
misery, such as neither tongue can tell nor pen describe.* 


*It may perhaps be allowable in this connection to add a quotation from Ger- 
lach’s pamphlet on the * Dotations auspriiche und der Nothstand der Evang. 
Kirche in Konigreich Preussen,” from which I take most of my data on the pre- 
sent condition of the Church in Prussia. On page 43 he says: “ Die Taxen fiir 
die Stolgebitihren stammen durchweg aus friiheren Jahrhunderten in-denen 
das Geld einen anderen Werth besass. Nur aus den vdllig andern Werthver- 
hiltnissen des Geldes, alazo auch der Stolgebiihren lassen sich viele derselben 
iiberhaupt nur begreifen. So theilt Z. B. ein Geistlicher mit, dass er in seiner- 
friiheren Stellung nach einem alten Statut verpflichtet gewesen sei, fiir 15 pfen- 
nige (4 cents) nach seinem Filial zu gehen, wihrend eine Fuhre dahin nicht unter 
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This distress originated mainly from the action of the govern- 
ment at the Beginning of the present century. The coffers of the 
State had been exhausted in the wars against Napoleon ; to replen- 
ish the treasury the last remnants of church property were sold, 
and that too against the advice of Stein, the greatest of Prussian 
statesmen at that time, who thought that .a loan of two millions, 
secured by mortgage on this property, would be sufficient. In the 
undue haste to convert it into money, much of it was sold at s 
merely nominal price. .People were afraid to buy, because they 
believed that the purchases would be annulled at the first opportu- 
nity. An immense tract of land that would be worth millions at 
this day was bought by a Jew at the rate of one groschen per Mor- 
gen (2} cents for three-fifths of an acre). The same Jew, fearing 
the annulment of the sale, immediately razed to the ground a cas- 
tle that was covered with copper. Thus the property of the Church 
was literally squandered in the secularization period, and she be- 
came dependent upon the whims of the sovereign and of the ever- 
changing majorities in the legislative halls of the people. 

Perhaps the reader who is accustomed to be fed with “ solid 
theological food,” when the pages of this Review come before him, 
is tired of figures ; but we must ask him to exercise patience a little 
longer, because figures in this connection speak louder than words. 

No one who is at all acquainted with history, can doubt the im- 
. portance of the influence which Prussia has, during the last century 
and a half, exerted upon the destinies of Europe. While her 
armies were flourishing, and her military barracks springing up in 
different parts of the kingdom, the wants of the Church were ne- 
glected to a most lamentable extent. It is a notorious fact, that in 
1851 Berlin had fewer ministers of the Gospel than in 1751. Be- 
tween the years 1806 and 1850, the population increased from 
120,000 to 436,000; during this time there was an increase of 4 in 


1 Thir. zu beschaffen war. In seiner stéidtischen Gemeinde wurde eine Grabrede 
in der Familie wohlhabender Birger mit 714 Sgr. honorirt, wo fiir die Hinter 
bliebenen oft noch die wundezsamsten Priitensionen erhoben, wahrend die 
Triger des Sarges fiir ibre Mahe ein Honorar von 15 Sgr. firdie Person forder- 
ten. In Oggrose (Kreis Kalan), bezieht der Pastor an jedem hohen Festtage 
nach einer 200 Jahre alten Bestimmung aus der Kirchenkasse ein Revenue von 
15 Pfg. ‘damit er zur Staérkung seiner Gesundheit eine Flasche guten Wein trin- 
ken kénne.’” Now-a-days 15 Pfg. or 4cents would not buy a mouthful of good 
wine. 


24 
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the ranks of the ministry. According to the statistics of 1873 
there were 36 churches and 25 chapels, for a population of 763,000. 
The city was divided into 34 parishes, of which one had a mem- 
bership of 80,000, another of 60,000, a third of 53,000, and eight 
others ranged from 30,000 to 40,000. In congregations of this size 
all pastoral care is out of*the question, since in most cases there are 
only two ministers and one assistant to each parish. And yet 
most of these churches are almost empty on Sunday. Indeed, there 
is nothing to encourage church-going; most of the pews are kept 
locked until the singing of the hymn before the sermon; some of 
the poorer people come in and stand in the aisles, looking aa lost 
as if they were strangers from a foreign land. No wonder that the 
great body of the working classes stray off into the beer-gardens, 
where they can at least have a seat and feel sure that they are 
welcome.* : 

Since the year 1862 the number of Prussians who study theology 
has decreased from 1180 to 636, and this last winter to 580. The 
decrease for last year was 87. There was a time when Halle 
alone had 800 students enrolled in this department ; last semester 
only 204 were enrolled. Berlin had but 134 during the winter. 
Calculations have been made showing that at the present rate of 
decrease there will only be ministers for half the positions by the 


*A great many little things might be related in this connection, showin 
what animosity the different classes of society feel towards the Church. The 
Evangelical Lutheran Kirchenzeitung relates that last wintera woman of Berlin 
requested to have her child baptized at night. The minister asked why she 
made sucha strange request. At firstshe said her husband was opposed to hav- 
ing their child baptized, but on being questioned more closely, she confessed 
that her husband had no objections so far as he himself was concerned, but that 
he belonged to a workmen's Union, which resolved to expelevery member who 
would henceforth allow any one of his family to be baptized. 

Again, the press took great delight in circulating the report that Hegel (son of 
the philosopher), refused to install a young man because he wore a moustacbe, 
and that an appeal would be made to the Oberkirchenrath. The idea that this 
august body should waste its time over a moustache, was calculated to throw 
ridicule upon the highest ecclesiastical tribunal in the land. 

Some of the clergy are evidently not careful enough in their conduct. Thus 
Dr. Baur, Prof. of Theology, and at present Rector of the University at Leipsic, 
gave on Sunday evening the ball which it is customary for the incumbent of that 
office to give. Some of the city clergy and their daughters attended. It gave 
offence to many who ure religiously inclined, and who affirmed that it was con- 
trary to custom for the Rector to give his ball on the Lord’s day. On the morn* 
ing of the same day I heard Dr. Baur preach on hypocritical Christianity ! 
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time the year 1885 will have come. A similar decrease bas mani- 
fested itself in other parts of the empire, although the condition of 
the Church, especially in South Germany and the Rhine provinces, 
looks much more favorable than in Berlin. : 

These figures show beyond a doubt that there is something 
wrong somewhere. But it would be manifestly unjust to throw 
all the blame upon the hitherto existing forms of Church govern- 
ment. Many other forces of a much more damaging character 
have been at work to bring about this result. The unbelief of to- 
day is but a necessary historical product of the past. A large por- 
tion of our modern infidelity may be attributed to men like Voltaire 
and the bookseller Nicolai, because the seed sown by them sprang 
up and bore fruit that went to seed again, thus multiplying like 
the weeds of the field. The philosophical skepticism of the old 
schools found its way into classical German literature, and thus 
exerted a moulding influence upon the masses. Long after 
rationalism had been banished from the universities, the pulpits 
were disgraced by men who, instead of preaching the Gospel, de- 
livered discourses upon agriculture and kindred subjects, e. g., at 
Easter upon the importance of turning cattle into pasturage at the 
proper time. What was thus inherited from former generations 
has been augmented through the influence of mistaken scientists 
and the destructive criticism of Strauss and Renan, whose writings 
have found great favor, because the results which they arrive at 
‘ agree with the natural wishes of the human heart. Indeed, so 
great has the demand for anti-Christian literature become, that the 
productions of’ the philosopher Hartman, one of whose last works 
is nothing less‘than a funeral sermon over Christianity, meet with 
a sale such as neither Kant or Hegel could ever boast of. 

Again, it would be unjust in this connection to ignore the good 
that was done by the form of Church government which came into 
existence in Germany during the Reformation period. Just as 
. little as a young man, whose every action from childhood up has 
been watched and directed by over-anxious parents, is prepared to 
take care of himself when he is thrown upon the world to act in- 
dependently, so little were the people of that time prepared to act 
independently, because for ages they had Neen kept under the sur- 
veillance of the hierarchy and the tutelage of princes. The spirits 
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that were unfettered by Luther, being left to themselves while he 
was upon the Wartburg, ran into all sorts of extremes. The 
strong hand of the territorial sovereigns was required to check 
them in their extravagances, and to preserve peace and order. In 
Switzerland, where freedom had reigned for many decades, the 
Reformation took a different form ; it had not a genius like Luther 
at its head, towering high above the rest; but it was rather the 
work of the many, so that there sprang up a system of Church 
government whose main feature is to be found in the Synods, 
where laity and clergy are equally represented. This synodical 
form of governing the Church spread over France, the Netherlands, 
England, and finally over the better half of the New World. The 
practical activity manifested by bodies like the Free Kirk of Scot- 
land, is something which in the eyes of the Germans borders on the 
marvelous. In France, it is true, the Protestants were persecuted, 
because the strong hand of dukes and electors did not protect them ; 
and undoubtedly the fact that there were no scenes in Germany 
like those on the night of St. Bartholomew, is due to the influence of 
the territorial sovereigns and to the protecting arm which they lent 
to the churches ; nevertheless it cannot be denied that this close 
union of Church and State kept the former in a condition of tute- 
lage, which ever has been and still is the source of much harm. 
When the laity are made to feel that they have no say in ecclesi- 
astical matters; when the clergy are taught to expect everything 
from above, that is, from the coffers of the sovereign; when the 
formation of a new parish requires the sanction of the government ; 
the inevitable consequences are an indifferent laity, a want of ag- 
gressive activity among the clergy, a neglect of the practical side 
of Christian work, and the danger of getting shepherds who care 
less for the flock than the fleece. The Church coercion that was 
kept up for centuries, requiring every child to be baptized and 
every young man to be confirmed before he could learn a trade, in- 
tensified the hatred of infidels and did violence to the free nature of 
the Gospel. And when the revolutionary movements of ’48 began 
to agitate Europe, the Church, being dependent upon the princes, 
and therefore, directly under their control, was degraded in the 
eyes of the multitude into a police institution, and an increased en- 
strangement of the masses was the necessary result. Moreover, 
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the measures adopted by some monarchs who were of a theologi- 
cal turn of mind, must have been galling to many earnest minds, 
who felt attached to the symbols and customs of the Churches in 
which they had been brought up. Examples of this are found in the 
Agenda, which Frederick William III. forced upon the congregations, 
and in the union of the Lutheran and the Reformed Churches, which 
was consummated in several states against the wishes of the peo- 
ple. All compulsory acts of this kind are condemned by the re- 
ligious consciousness of modern times. 

The ecclesiastical policy inaugurated in Prussia, when the union 
took place, was made still more untenable by the political changes 
which have occurred since that time. It went on the supposition 
that the monarch not only txecutes, but also makes the laws. The 
movements of ’48 and ’50 separated these two functions of govern- 
ment. The year ’66 added new provinces to the kingdom—provin- 
ces in which the Evangelical Churches, even as to their internal 
affairs, stand directly under the control of a cabinet officer, who is 
responsible only to the legislative bodies at Berlin. The year ’71 
made the imperial chancellor a cultus minister for the provinces 
taken from France, and according to French laws gave him most 
extraordinary power over the internal affairs of the Churches. 
And during all these changes the congregations were dumb, for 
they had no organs through whom they could make known their 
wants. 

The good sense of a pious monarch, counseled by men like 
Dorner, came to the rescue. On September 10, 1873, King Wil- 
liam issued an edict which permits the congregations to elect their 
own elders, also a board of trustees to manage the secular affairs- 
The same edict makes provision for district and provincial synods, 
and for the calling of an extraordinary General Synod for the eight 
older provinces. It will be the business of this General Synod to 
determine upon a constitution for the government of the Church 
and the convocation of future General Synods. The date of meet- 
ing is to be fixed by the Cultus-Minister and the President of the 
Oberkirchenrath. It will be composed of 150 representatives from 
the provincial Synods, 6 from the theological faculties and an equa} 
number from the law faculties, 30 members appointed by the king, 
and the 11 general superintendents. 
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The representatives from the provincial synods were elected at 
the meetings of these synods held in February. A royal commis- 
sary was present at each session, who had the privilege of speaking 
or making proposals at any time. At the meetings of the General 
Synod the President of the Oberkirchenrath, Dr. Herrmann, will 
represent the king, and have the same powers and privileges as the 
commissaries have at the meetings of the provincial synods. These 
arrangements furnish another specimen of the traditional policy of 
the House of Hohenzollern, which on the one hand takes jealous 
care of the prerogatives of the crown, and on the other seeks to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people by granting them a large measure 
of freedom. 

Beneficial results have already begun to manifest themselves. 
The consistories of the Berlin churches held a joint meeting to make 
provision for some of the more pressing wants. It was partly 
through their influence that an increased donation was made by the 
government, to counterbalance the loss occasioned by the falling 
away of the surplice fees. A salary of at least 800 thalers is now 
guaranteed to every evangelical clergyman who has been in office 
for five years. No previous Cultus-Minister has succeeded in ob- 
taining so much money for the clergy, and Dr. Falk is the most 
thoroughly abused man in the Empire. 

The example of Prussia exerts a moulding influence upon the 
other German States. They are preparing toindemnify the Churches 
for the loss of the surplice fees. Several lately adopted the synodi- 
cal form of church goverment; Bavaria and Wiirtemburg took this 
step more than 10 years ago. The extent to which their people are 
estranged from the Church has not yet come to light, because the 
civil marriage laws will not go into effect before next January. 
Nor is this in all cases a sure test. According to the statistical 
report of Finanz-Minister Camphausen, nearly 64 million taxpay- 
ers in Prussia live on an income of about 140 thalers.* Dire neces- 


*In commenting on this fact the Evangelical Lutheran Kirchenzeitung, of 
April 9, says: “ Einzig und allein die Unterlassung der Kirchlichen Handlungen 
auf die Feindschaft gegen die Kirche, so gross dieselbe in der That anch immer- 
sein mag, zuriichzufiihren, geht doch wol nicht au, ja faktisch wird nicht ein, 
mal in allen Fallen Gleichgiiltigkeit gegen die Kirche vorliegen. Wer aber wiisste 
es nicht dass Tausende Armer einen Kirchenbesuch, einen Abendmahigang und 
ein Glockengeléute tiber den Leichen der ihregen lingst nicht mehr kennen, wei! 
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sity may, therefore, oblige many to omit the ceremonies prescribed 
by the Church. But the decrease in the number of those who 
study theology is an evil which cannot be remedied by legislation. 
A change for the better can only be brought about by a revival of 
the religious life of the nation, and the purification of the theologi- 
cal schools. At Leipsic, where Lutheranism still retains much of 
its pristine purity and power, the number of theological stu- 
dents is nearly 400; but at those universities where the negative 
school of Baur and Strauss has gained the upper hand, it is possible 
to count the number on the fingers. Last winter Heidelberg had 
9 and Giessen 8 in this department. Truly a dark future is before 
the Evangelical Church of Germany! ' 

The question, which next claims attention, is : 

Te 

From what standpoint shall we view these ecclesiastical laws, so 
to be able to as pass an impartial judgment upon their merits? 
Both the voice of history and the nature of Christianity give the 
answer: From the standpoint of religious freedom. 

It was Hegel who first pointed out the significance of the idea 
of freedom for the proper understanding of history. The keynote 
to his lectures on this subject is found in the proposition: Die 
Weltgeschichte ist der Fortschritt im Bewusztsein der Freiheit.* 
He says that the Orientals simply knew that one was free, viz: the 
despot; that the Greeks and Romans knew that some were free, 


zum Sonntags-oder Trauerkleid und zu irgend einer Leichenfeier das Geld 
fehite? Es ist nur das Analoge zu dem allen, dase auch zu einem Hochzeits- 
kleide, zudem wennauch geringsten Festaufwande, den eine Hochzeit erfordert 
dasselbe Geld nicht mehr beschaft, und darum der gang an den Altar zur Kirehl. 
Traunng unterlassen, oft erst vorliufig anfgeschoben, und dann ganz versiumt 
wird.” Inthis pauperism lies, perhaps, a greater danger for the German Empire 
than in Ultramontanism itself. The laws making the possession of a certain 
amount of property a condition of marriage, have been abolished ; hence there 
is no limit to the indefinite multiplication of the lower classes. Many a father 
speculates with despair upon the future prospects of the children that are grow- 
ing up around him; hence communism is daily gaining ground. The recent laws 
tending to check emigration, only serve to bottle up the discontent of certain 
classes, and sooner or later there may be an outbreak, if the hallowing and 
restraining influence of Christianity do not produce a change of sentiment 
among the masses. 
*Phil. d. Geschichte. Page 22, 3d edition. 
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namely, themselves, the rest of mankind being slaves; but that 
we know that man as such is free; or in other words, the modern 
world has come to the consciousness of man’s freedom as man. No 
one can reasonably dispute the general correctness of the last re- 
mark. There is an unmistakable tendency in modern history to 
free the individual from the false powers that bind him, be they 
those of superstition, tradition, authority, or civil or ecclesiastical 
tyranny. The modern State feels itself called upon to protect its 
citizens in every legitimate form of activity. Freedom of speech, 
of the press, of conscience, of religious worship, have become the 
watchwords of the century in which we live. Legislators have be- 
gun to recognize that they have no right to interfere with the 
manner in which the individual deems it his duty to serve his God, 
so long as he does not endanger the public peace or trespass upon 
the rights of his fellow-men. How different the theories as well 
as the practice of rulers during the middle ages! Then religious free- 
dom was a thing unknown, fire being the proper remedy for heresy. 

The rulers of the House of Hobenzollern were among the first to — 
inaugurate a better state of things. They offered an asylum to 
those who were banished from their homes on account of their 
religious beliefs. Frederick the Great declared that in his domin- 
ions every man might go to heaven in the way that seemed to him 
best. But full religious freedom first became a permanent part of 
the civil code in the colony founded by William Penn, in the New 
World. While New England was staining its record by persecu- 
tions and banishments, the Quaker fathers offered a home and 
equal civil rights to persons of every creed and confession. The 
same principle was adopted by the statesmen who framed the 
Constitution of the United States. Great Britain and the nations 
of northern Europe have made rapid strides towards the same 
goal; Italy, Japan and Spain have but lately fallen into line; and 
although some of these governments still hesitate to adopt the 
maxim, that all who bear equal burdens shall enjoy equal rights, 
nevertheless the descendants of the Quaker fathers may congratu- 
late themselves over the fact, that the banner of universal religious 
tolerance now waves in every country upon the civilized globe. 
Surely if there be a God in history—and no sane philosopher can 


’ have any doubts on this point—it is the will of that God that 
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every human being shall worship Him according to the dictates of 
his own conscience. 

The charge of intolerance has somatimes been made against 
Christianity, but with manifest injustice. A religion which pro- 
fesses to be the only true religion can, to be sure, not look with in- 
difference upon the conduct of those who turn away from her; but 
the only weapons which her founders authorized her to employ for 
the conversion of the world, are those of persuasion and prayer. 
Alexander, Cesar and Napoleon founded their empires upon blood 
and the sword ; Christ founded His kingdom upon freedom and 
love. When James and John suggested the propriety of calling 
down fire from heaven to consume those who would not receive 
Him, He rebuked them, saying: “Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of; for the Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them.” (Luke ix. 53-56.) His disciples went 
forth proclaiming a gospel which gradually broke down the bar- 
riers of sex, slavery and nationality, in that it taught the universal 
brotherhood of all men and their absolute equality before God, 
giving woman her true position in society, and preparing the way 
for the abolition of slavery by laying stress upon the inalienable 
rights of man as man. These rights, it was held, involved reli- 
gious freedom and the exclusion of all coercion of the conscience.* 

After Christianity had conquered the Roman Empire, some of 
its adherents, forgetful of their Master’s precepts and intoxicated 
with victory, used violent measures in making conversions, justi- 
fying themselves on the principle that it is beneficial to coerce men 
by fear and bodily pain for purposes of subsequent instruction ; 
but these deeds of violence do not prove anything against the lib- 
eral tendency of the Gospel. It is a common weakness of men to 
formulate their interests into general theories ; besides, as often as 
Christianity, in its purity and simplicity, was allowed to mould 
the thinking of the individual, it resulted in the advocacy of re- 
ligious tolerance. Thus Luther declared heresy to be a spiritual 
thing, which could not be cut by iron, or burned by fire, or 
drowned in water; his appeal was to God’s Word. He constantly 
advocated that no one should be coerced in matters of faith; that 


* Humani juris et naturalis potestatis est unicuique, quod putaverit, colere.— 
Tertull. ad Seapulam I. 
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liberty should be given to every man to accept or reject the sacra- 
ments; that the proclamation of the Gospel was the proper means 
to be employed for the conversion of the world. The condition of 
the Christian Church at the present day bears testimony to 
the wisdom of the great Reformer. , In those countries where re- 
ligious coercion of any kind has existed for many years, the Church 
has been degraded mere or less into a servant of the State, the 
activity of her membership has been paralyzed, and the hatred of infi- 
delity has been greatly embittered and envenomed ; whereas in those 
countries where perfect religious freedom reigns, the Church has 
not only shown that she is abundantly able to take care of herself, but 
also developed among her membership a degree of activity in mis- 
sionary and other work perhaps hitherto unparalleled in the 
world’s history, if we except the days of early Christianity. 

Judging the above enactments by this standard, we find much 
to commend, as well as some things which we cannot approve of. 
Taken as a whole, they are evidently a big step forwards in the 
direction of religious freedom. At one stroke they sweep away a 
host of abuses, which had accumulated during centuries. Parents 
are no longer obliged to have their children baptized, and to con- 
tribute directly towards the support of religious institutions which 
they do not approve of. Persons can now get married without 
being obliged to submit to the requirements of the canon law, or 
any other arbitrary regulations which the established Churches 
may see fit to make. The individual can ‘now, without losing 
any of his civil rights, separate himself from a religious society 
having corporate privileges, and thus secure exemption from the 
contributions which his membership involves. The clergy are no 
longer absolutely dependent upon their superiors, because the sim- 
ple dictum of a bishop is no longer sufficient to deprive them of 
office and of their daily bread, or to confine them in a house of 
correction against their will. Priests are no longer required to 
perform the marriage ceremony contrary to the dictates of con- 
science. Particularly worthy of commendation is the feature which 
gives the laity a voice in the management of the secular affairs of 
the Church. 

Other features which at first sight look like an infringement 
upon religious liberty, lose their objectionable character on closer 
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examination. Thus the act requiring the marriage contract in all 
eases to be made before a civil magistrate, and the one specifying 
certain limitations to the discipline which the churches exercise 
over their members. It is the mutual consent of the parties which 
consummates the marriage ; if they choose to call in the aid of a minis- 
ter or a priest after they have complied with the civil regulations, the 
law has no objections, and throws no impediments in their way. The 
other statute, while it allows discipline within the purely religious 
sphere, does away with several gross abuses. It, for instance, prevents 
Protestant clergymen from insulting a deflowered bride at the altar 
by tearing from her head the wreath which virgins are permitted 
to wear on such occasions as a mark of honor. It forbids the 
Jewish ban and the excommunicatio major, which prohibit all 
intercourse between the faithful and the one thus punished (an ex- 
ception being, however, made by both in the case of wife and chil- 
dren). It imposes heavy penalties upon priests who abuse their 
powers of discipline for the purpose of controlling elections. The 
priest might, of course, complain of an infringment upon the free- 
dom of his conscience when he is prevented from employing all his 
powers for purposes which he believes to be right. But the ques- 
tion here is: “‘ Does the State or the Church most clearly express 
the will of God ?—the State which requires that every man act ac- 
cording to his conscience, or the Church which requires that he 
shall not, and threatens him with awful penalties if he does?” To 
ask such a question is equal to answering it. The election fran- 
chise is given to the citizen on the condition that he exercise it 
according to the dictates of his judgment; others may try to in- 
fluence him by persuasion; but it is evidently not legitimate that 
railroad corporations or religious societies should control his vote 
by threats of material or spiritual] injury. Intimidation of -every 
sort at publie elections is contrary to the fundamental! principles of 
constitutional government. It is a maxim of law, recognized by 
the English courts, that the civil rights of the citizen must not be 
encroached upon by Church discipline ; for “ where religious free- 
dom encroaches upon civil liberty it becomes religious tyranny.” 
But how is it with reference to the powers vested in the Royal 
Tribunal for ecclesiastical affairs, and the regulations concerning 
the education and the appointment of the clergy? Evidently here 
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lies the bone of contention between the two parties. Only a priest- 
hood trained to absolute obedience and unconditionally under the 
control of the Curia, will subserve the purposes of a hierarchy like 
that of the Roman Church. To train such a priesthood, she needs 
the seminaries which the Prussian Government has suppressed. 
These seminaries admitted boys of twelve years of age, separated 
them from the influences of family life and of the free currents of 
popular opinion which flow through the nation’s veins, subjected 
them during many years to the discipline of strict laws, and gave 
them time and means to ground themselves deeply in the spirit of 
the Church before entering upon their life-work. A priest trained 
according to this method was, of course, more attached to Rome 
than to his fatherland; if his training did not suffice to make him 
take the side of his Church on every question, his daily necessities 
placed his decision beyond doubt; for having been educated with 
an eye single to the priesthood, he was thereby totally un- 
fitted for other avocations, and if deprived of his benefice 
the only alternative left him was to earn his daily bread by 
hard manual labor. It is not difficult to surmise the results of 
such asystem. Being invested in the eyes of the faithful with the 
power to forgive sins and to release from punishments in purgatory, 
the priesthood may exercise unlimited influence in a country gov- 
erned by representatives of the people, examples of which are seen 
in Belgium and the United States. Moreover, since both bishops 
and priests are absolutely dependent upon the Pope, this influence 
may be employed to undermine a government acting contrary to 
the interests of the Curia. Now it cannot be denied that Prussia, 
in trying to avert this danger, has acted with commendable moder- 
ation. The Falk laws make no specifications in reference to the 
kind and the amount of theological training which the candidate 
for orders shall receive; they do. not oblige him to attend the lec- 
tures of a single Protestant professor; they simply demand that 
his general training be not neglected, and that he be acquainted 
with philosophy, history, and German literature, branches which 
are calculated to inspire his bosom with feelings of patriotism and 
devotion to his fatherland. They make provision for the closing 
of all boys’ seminaries, and in this they save the boy from having 
a destiny forced upon him before he has reached the years of dis- 
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cretion. An adult may deprive himself of the benefits of family 
and national life; but it is evidently the duty of the State to see 
to it, that a boy be not cut off from proper educating influences, no 
matter whether it be a cotton factory or a monastic institute that 
tries to have him make a sacrifice of himself. 

The Royal Judicatory for ecclesiastical affairs does not offer any 
opportunity to the king or to his ministers for interfering arbitra- 
rily with the internal affairs of the Churches; for the members 
which compose it cannot be changed with every passing whim of 
the monarch and his advisers, because five are appointed for life, 
and the remaining six continue in office until the expiration of their 
term of office in the regular courts. The extent of their jurisdic- 
tion is accurately specified by law: 1. They are competent to 
consider and decide upon all appeals from acts of discipline, made 
on the plea of the illegality of such acts. 2. They examine and 
decide cases in which the State authorities bring an indictment for 
dismissal from office against a bishop or priest, on the ground that 
his further continuance in office is incompatible with the public 
peace. 3. They decide appeals from the decisions and instructions 
of the Cultus-Minister, in reference to the closing of and with hold- 
ing money from Catholic seminaries. 4. They decide appeals from 
the protest of their president against what he deems illegal appoint- 
ments of clergymen. (He is required to make this protest when- 
ever he thinks that the act of May 11, 1873, is violated.) It is 
evident from these regulations that the Tribunal under considera- 
tion was established with a view of preventing all arbitrariness on 
the part of the king and his servants, as well as on the part of the 
bishops and their assistants. 

Still we cannot approve of everything in these enactments. The 
State has evidently no right to punish a priest or bishop for 
exercising purely spiritual functions. That a prelate should be 
punished by the civil authorities for preparing the chrismal oil, no 
matter what his antecedents may have been, is an encroachment 
upon religious freedom, which can not but irritate the faithful. The 
State may withhold the money it pays to an established church, 
deprive a disobedient priest of his benefice, and even imprison or 
banish him, if his presence becomes dangerous to the public peace ; 
but she has no right to interfere with him when he exercises the 
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purely spiritual functions of an office to which his superiors have 
appointed him. As long asChurch and State are united, it may be 
impossible to avoid such interference without making the law con- 
temptible ; because, if the State raises the taxes by which a bishop 
is paid, she must of course demand that he obey her laws; if he re- 
fuses to do so, the only way left is to punish him, and in case of 
continued obstinacy to deprive him of office, just as in the case of 
any other officer acting contrary to the civil code. The Catholic 
Church feels this keenly enough ; her adherents have repeatedly 
asked for a separation of Church and State after the pattern of ouy 
own country. But as long as Prussia paid to them three times as 
much money as to the Protestant Church, although the ratio of Cath- 
olics to Protestants in the kingdom was that of 11 to 18, the prelates 
had nothing but words of praise for the ecclesiastical polity of the 
government. Besides, the Syllabus expressly condemns the separ- 
ation of Church and State. Nor can we believe that the Romish 
Church would make any opposition to these laws, if she was solely 
concerned for the spiritual welfare of her people. But she is aim- 
ing to regain her lost supremacy. According to her theory, all 
baptized persons belong to the Pope; members of the Greek and the 
Protestant Churches are lost sheep, whom it is her duty to bring 
back to the true fold ; and in her eyes Prussia is the greatest barrier 
which prevents her from accomplishing this much-desired end. In 
Catholic countries her bishops are allowed to obey civil regulations 
equally stringent ; but in Prussia, the great stronghold of Protest- 
antism, this will never do; opposition to everything which tends 
to strengthen the State, is here the only legitimate policy. “The 
contest against the Catholic Church,” says a correspondent of the 
Voce della Verita, the official organ of the Curia, “ will continue in 
Prussia, in one form or another, as long as Prussia exists, For the 
true and principal cause of the contest lies in the innermost nature 
of this State. ...Prussia,in her present organization (in seiner jetz- 
igen Gestalt und Zusammensetzung), is based upon Protestantism 
and its teachings. Prussia is the bulwark and stronghold of Pro- 
testant Germany. Upon Prussia are directed the eyes of all those, 
who have separated themselves from the Catholic Church in con- 
sequence of the lamentable strife in the 16th century. In Prussia 
the natural and inexhaustible stream of opposition to Rome takes 
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its rise....The contest against the Church in Europe stands and 
falls with Prussia.” * 

Looking at the matter from the standpoint of religious freedom, 
we cannot but in the main justify the policy which Prussia pursues. 
Paradoxical as it may at first sight seem, she is in this contest the 
defender of religious liberty. Wherever Rome has the power to 
act in strict accordance with her traditions, intolerance is the conse- 
quence. Indeed, if she is true to her principles, she cannot act 
otherwise. Regarding herself as the only true Church, and hence 
as the only legitimate bearer of Christianity, the Roman Catholic 
Church can never concede that forms of worship and of ecclesi- 
astical government, other than those she sanctions, have any right 
to exist. Hence Innocent X. issued a bull annulling the peace of 
Westphalia, because the articles thereof “ grant the free exercise of 
their religion to the heretics of the so-called Augsburg Confession.” 
It will not do to say that this is a relic of a by-gone age, having no 
force in the 19th century. The Curia may at times change its 
tactics; but it never changes it principles. The Syllabus expressly 
claims that the Catholic faith should be established in all countries 
as the only State religion, every other cultus being excluded. This 
really was the case in the late domains of the Church ; and recent 
developments in Spain point in the same direction. When the 
bishops returned from Rome they requested the State to assist 
them in suppressing the Old Catholic movement ; but the House of 
‘Hohenzollern, true to its traditionary policy, refused to interfere 
with the religious freedom of the individual, and thus became in- 
volved in a conflict far more dangerous than the one with France, 
inasmuch as the internal peace of the Empire has been disturbed. 
Still, the final issue cannot be doubtful. A good cause is sure to 
triumph at last. Prince Bismarck may have made some mistakes 
in carrying on the warfare against Ultramontanism, since even he 
is not infallible (much less Pius IX.); the party which he leads 
may have taken up some untenable positions ; but when they come 
to abandon these, it will no more be a defeat for their cause than 
when a general withdraws his army from a weak position to one 
that is more impregnable. Those principles of religious liberty 


*Taken from a quotation by the celebrated Dr. Mejer in his address entitled : 
Um was streiten wir mit den Ultramontanen? 
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and individual freedom which the Prussian government advocates, 
over against the efforts of the Curia, are grounded in the immut- 
able nature of man; and neither the well organized efforts of a 
hierarchy, nor the most skillfully constructed machinery of a police 
institution, can ever succeed in suppressing them. The boon of 
religious freedom, which humanity has at last won after having 
passed through many bloody struggles in successive ages, will 
surely never be lost; the conflict against the Curia, which is now 
raging in both hemispheres, will certainly not end without some 
good results; and it may be that the time is nigh at hand when 
but few will lend a listening ear to bishops who complain of 
oppression, because the State refuses to assist them in coercing the 
conscience of others in matters of faith.* 

Some may be disposed to censure the tardiness of the govern- 


* Mejer’s Address, page 6: *‘ Gleichzeitig, als die Fille bischéflich verlangten, 
staatlich abgelehnten Einschreitens gegen Altkatholiken sich melhrten, hielten 
die preussischen Bischéfe angezeigt, die Versagung dieser Staatshiilfe fir Un- 
terdrticking der Katholischen Kirche zur erkléren.” (Hirtenbrief’v. 30, Mai, 1871.) 
After summing up the points involved in this confitet between the Curia and 

_ Germany, this great canonist says (p. 32): ‘ Aber Alles tritt zurtick hinter Dem, 
wofir wir an erster Stelle einzustehen haben: der Gerwissensfreiheit. Mag es 
sich in diesen Kampfe anderwirts um Anderes handlen, in Deutschland streiten 
wir zuerst um sic. Allerdings nicht erst seit vier Jahren. Aber das Vatican- 
ische Concilium, indem es die Michte, welche der Gewissensfreitheit feindlich 
sind, energischer zusammengefasst, und mit dem Worte, dass der Papst Stellver-. 
treter Christi sei, Ernst machend es in der That untermommen hat, einen Men- 
schen auf den Thron Gottes zu setzen, stellt uns vor ein Entweder-Oder. Es 
fragt sich, missen wir uns der Autoritiét dieses Menschen unterwerfen oder darf 
unser evangelisches Gewissen noch in Gott gebunden sein—Der ganze Ernst un- 
serer deutschen reformatorischen Arbeit, der ganze Schatz géttlicher Wahrheit, 
welchen Luther, der deutsche Mann Gottes, und die ibrigen Vater der Reforma. 
tion wieder klar gestellt hatten, die ganze Gedankenwelt, in deren Vertretung 
seitdem das deutsche Volk seinen Beruf in der Geschichte des Geistes gefunden 
hat, stehen auf dem Spiel, Noch hat jeder Deutsche auf Gewissensfreiheit ein 
gutes Recht. Es fragt sich: Soll das aufhéren?” In a speech delivered April 
19, 1875, in the Abgeordnetenhaus, the historian Sybel said: “Als der milde 
Pius VII. mit der Bairischen Regierung tber gewisse Concessionen verhandelte, 
welche von der letzteren gewiinscht wurden, stellte er als Bedingung den Ab- 
schluss eines Concordats auf folgenden Grundlagen: Die Bairische Regierung 
macht sich anheischig, das Lutherthum zu vertilgen, die Glaubensfreiheit 
abzuschaffen, das kanonische Recht, in vollem Umfange als Bairisches Land- 
recht auzuerkennen; die Schule und Presse unter strenge Aufsichtzu stellen, den 
Klerus von allen Steuern und der welthichen Gerichtsbarkeit zu entziehen. * * 
Sind ihnen die Gebete nicht bekannt geworden, die 1864 der Erzbischof von Kéln 
fir die aus rottung der Ketzer angeordnet hat.” Cf. also his “ Klerikale Politik 
in 19ten Jahrhundert,” pages 25, 89, 98. 
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ment in granting entire independence to the Evangelical Church. 
But this could not have been done all at once without giving rise 
to the evils of a sect system like our own. The Church is still 
grappling with Rationalism, Pantheism and Materialism—words 
which are not natives of German soil, but which have been natur- 
alized, because that which they denote found a home at the Univer- 
sities. The Church will without doubt come out victorious in the 
end; but, at present, numberless shades and degrees of difference 
prevail in the theological thinking of her great divines. Besides, 
the proceedings at some of the provincial synods showed clearly 
enough that a Church can only be trained to take care of herself 
by gradual emancipation. Some were anxious to pass resolutions 
excluding from Church membership all who neglected the regula- 
tions of the Churches in reference to marriage. But as there were 
no definite regulations on this point—even Luther and Melancthon 
differed on divorce—this might have set up as many popes as there 
were pulpits in the land. Furthermore, many congregations might 
not have been able to support their pastors ; for liberality can only 
be taught by long training, and the six and a half million paupers 
already spoken of would be unable to contribute much, even if they 
felt so inclined. In view of these facts, it would be unjust to 
blame the government for not separating Church and State at a 
single stroke. Dr. Falk has openly declared that he feels it his 
duty to promote the independence of the former over against him- 
self, and the conflict with Rome has aided his efforts to a wonder- 
ful extent. The pastors have been relieved of their secular duties, 
so that they can now devote themselves more assiduosly to the care 
of their flocks ; the laity have received a voice in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, so that they may be brought into sympathy with the work of 
the Church; provision has been made for the establishment of a 
system of synods, through which the wants of the Church can be 
made known and her affairs managed in an independent way. 
These measures are calculated to work a great change in the course 
of time. When a German devotes himself to any undertaking, 
he goes into it with all the ardor of his soul; if he becomes reli- 
gious, it moulds and gives color to all the actions of his every-day 
life. Hence we need not despair of the Protestant Church in 
Germany. Like the children of Israel, she is being led through 
25 


» 
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the wilderness to chasten and prepare her for the promised land. 
Like the barge which carried the disciples across the sea of Gali- 
lee, she may fur a time be tossed to and fro by adverse winds and 
upon storm-troubled waters; but her Lord has not lost sight of 
her, and in His own good time He will come to her and “ bring her 
into the desired haven, in ways that are marvelous and past find- 
ing out.” 

In conclusion, it may be well to view our country for a moment 
in the light of these events. Different voices have of late been 
raised to warn us of coming danger, and to admonish us not to 
spend our energies in disputing about minor points of difference. 
To one who has studied the nature of the conflicts in other lands, 
some things indeed look like adumbrations of an approaching storm. 
Nowhere does the Catholic Church make more rapid progress than 
in the United States. Her forces are thoroughly disciplined and 
skillfully marshaled; she is doing her best to gain a foothold in 
every thriving town in the Union. She protests against our sys- 
tem of Common Schools ; her bishops instruct the people how to vote 
on this and on other questions which involve her interests. Some 
of the States have already seen fit to enact laws against mortmain. 
To prevent the abuse of priestly power at death-beds, the statute- 
book of Pennsylvenia annuls every bequest to a religious society, 
if it is not made a month before the death of the testator; in New 
York, Michigan and Iowa, the term set is two months; in Dela- 
ware it is fixed at one year. But it is not legitimate for a State to 
go beyond protecting the rights of the individual; nor is it neces- 
sary. For if Protestantism could not maintain itself by its own 
inherent strength, it would deserve to go down. So long as we 
have faith in our faith, we must be willing to abide by this test. 
In one respect, we should rather rejoice than mourn over the suc- 
cesses of the Catholic Church. It js evidently better that a man 
belong to some Church than to no Church at all; and we should 
certainly not object if the Catholic Church brings the influence of 
the Gospel to bear upon any portion of the ten or fifteen millions 
of our people who hold themselves aloof from, or at least stand in 
no visible connection with, Christianity. He, who seeks a perfect 
church upon earth, will find himself seeking in vain. Both Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism have their faults and their weaknesses. 


?° 
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But we look forward with hope to the Church of the future—to that 

higher and more perfect form of Christianity, which is destined to 

take up and unite Christians of every clime and country into one 

grand visible communion. The Saviour’s followers will continue 

to cherish this hope, even if it should not go into fulfillment until 

the breaking in of that morn when time shall melt into eternity. 
Leipzig, April 26, 1875. 


Art. IIL—SHOULD THE STATE CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
SUPPORT OF THE CHURCH? 


BY LEWIS H. STEINER. 


Tue relation of the Church to the State has been a topic of dis- 
eussion for years, and much rhetoric, with a modicum of theology 
and philosophy, has been expended by those who have felt called 
upon to enter the lists. One party recognizes the visible Church 
as of paramount importance, and when it had undisputed sway in 
Europe the pages of history show how terrible and tyrannous was 
its treatment of the civil authorities—how crowned heads were 
compelled in the garb of supplicants to perform menial services, 
dignitaries of State to become the pliant tools of ecclesiastical 
functionaries, learning to hide its head in the presence of self-suflici- 
ent pretense, and culture and refinement of all kinds either to develop 
along a miserable narrow groove, or to remain in an embryonic con- 
dition. The State, in the opinion of this party, was a synonym 
for the kingdom of Satan ;—withdrawal from all obligations of alle- 
giance and service to it, a duty on the part of every man or woman 
who wished to attain the highest possible condition of sanctifica- 
tion. Another party, rushing to the opposite extreme, ignores all 
obligations to the Church whatever, and seeing in the State noth- 
ing more than a form for securing life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness to the greatest number, considers her origin as purely 
human, depending upon the consent of the governed, and hence 
subject to change at their whim. It has always such expressions 
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as “ priest-ridden,” “ priest-craft,” to apply without stint to those 
who fondly believe that in the Church they have 4 life to live as 
well as in the State, and to those who earnestly strive to carry out 
the Saviour’s command, to preach the gospel to every creature. 
The Church, to this party in its extreme form, is a barrier to all 
intellectual and scientific progress, is only fitted for the weak and 
timid, and necessarily enervates every manly soul found within her 
limits. The action of the Inquisition in the case of Galileo is cited 
as a typical specimen of what may be expected, under any and all 
circumstances, at her hands. 

The one party degrades the State to the condition of a mere 
constabulary force to keep order, to punish crime and to furnish 
the necessary material aid for its own support; the other either 
ignores the Church altogether and prates loudly about virtue and 
morality as graces of nature, or recognizes it as furnishing occupa- 
tion for the gentler sex and children, who are too weak to grapple 
with the problem of life without some assistance of the kind. The 
former necessarily becomes, when allowed absolute freedom, auto- 
cratic and tyrannous ;—disregarding and trampling upon all individ- 
ual rights, it speedily produces a slavery of the most abject and 
Pitiable kind: the latter tends to the destruction of all the advan- 
tages and the restraints of religion, then to the overthrow of con- 
stitutional liberty, and finally to the apotheosis of the individual 
will as the sole rule and guide in human affairs. The former tends 
to miserable slavery, the latter to horrible anarchy. 

Of course there are manifold shades of opinion on this subject» 
and the extreme results just noticed—which were really attained 
in countries where the Inquisition reigned without dispute, and in 
France during the first Revolution—are but rarely met with on 
the pages of history. Mankind in modern times has not shown a 
willingness to allow either Church or State to crush each other, 
and is beginning to be incredulous as to the necessary existence of 
an antagonism between the two. It is disposed to recognize the 
fact that each has a sphere separate and distinct from the other, in 
which it can move successfully, and for the advantage of its mem- 
bers, and that when most prosperous it is most free from the tram- 
mels of unnatural dependence. It also begins to see that the State 
is of divine constitution, and has a power altogether independent of 
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individual will, although the form it may assume shall result from 
the choice of the majority of the people over which it asserts its 
power with authority. Of course such a tendency is in direct op- 
position to that spirit which makes out “ that the Church as cleri- 
eally organized appropriates God’s calling, and is alone holy; and 
that the world as organized under civil government, is altogether 
outside of that calling which makes holy,” and that “quotes our 
Lord’s saying, ‘ Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s,’ as if Cvesar meant civil govern- 
ment and God meant ecclesiastical government, and as if Cesar 
and God had separate jurisdictions, each limiting the other.”* It 
leads also to our appreciatfon of the meaning of Hooker’s words, 
when he says of law, “all things in heaven and earth do her hom- 
age, the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not ex- 
empted from her power; both angels and men and creatures of 
what condition soever, though each in different sort and manner, 
yet all with uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of their 
peace and joy.” 

The policy of this country has been to keep Church and State 
separate, with the hope that each may thus best perform the fune- 
tions peculiar to it, without injuring or being injured by the other. 
This policy is the result of dissatisfaction with the results attained 
in countries where the State has been subservient to the Church, 
where the State has dominated and controlled it, or where it has 
totally ignored its existence, and put even Christianity itself under 
the ban. Not all of our first settlers were driven to these shores 
with ideas of tolerance for all shades of religious belief, and of op- 
position to an alliance with civil government. Some came because 
they wished to worship God according to their own peculiar notions, 
and hence they were intolerant to those who pronounced shibbo- 
leth after a different standard. They either reluctantly allowed 
such to pursue their own religious practices, or they banished them 
from their borders. And with the view of being able to secure the 
permanent establishment of their own denominations, they made 
the State conform to their views. The experiment here, how- 
ever, led to the same result that had been attained abroad. The 


*Sermon on * The Church and the World,” by Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, M. A. 
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Church and State were claimed to be—in the present stage of de- 
velopment of the race—most prosperous when allowed to perform 
their respective functions independently of each other. The very 
first amendment proposed to the Constitution of 1787, two years 
thereafter, by Congress, provides that “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof;” and Judge Paschal, in his Annotated Constitution, 
after showing that the word “establishment here means a system 
of religion recognized and supported by the State,” and that reli- 
gion is employed to signify “a particular system of faith or wor- 
ship,” says that “the real object of the amendment was, not to 
countenance, much less to advance Mahometanism, or Judaism, or 
infidelity, by prostrating Christianity: but to exclude all rivalry. 
among Christian sects, and to prevent any national ecclesiastical 
establishment which would give to a hierarchy the exclusive patron- 
age of the national government.” It was proposed in the same 
spirit that prompted the clause in the sixth article, which says that 
“no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States.” Paschal also says 
that “ No religious test was, doubtless, used in the sense of the 
statute of 25 Charles II., which required an oath and declaration 
against transubstantiation, which all officers, civil and military, 
were formerly obliged to take within six months after their admis- 
sion. The object was to cut off all pretense of alliance between 
Church and State.” 

And yet the founders of our government would have been ready 
to admit that the “ sovereignty of the nation is from God, and of 
the people. The representative of its sovereignty is therefore re- 
sponsible to God and accountable to the people. The power is 
transmitted through no intermediate hands; the people is invested 
with it, in all its majesty, in the nation founded in the law of a 
moral person and derivative from God alone.”* This recognition of 
an absolute dependence upon God: was so self-evident that the 
framers of the Constitution did not consider it essential to have a 
formal statement of it in that document, and would have had little 
appreciation of the zeal of those in modern times who wish a special 


*Mulford’s Nation, 53. 
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amendment to state a fact that is the condition precedent to the ex- 
istence of the nation itself. Mulford well says, on this point: “ In 
the historical or providential—the real and unwritten constitution 
—it (the recognition of God) is the very condition of the being of 
the nation. But the written or enacted constitution defines only 
the formal organization, and relations of the powers of the Siate, 
and then also it is an instrument of law, and subject to amendment, 
ete., and the divine recognition might be required with the same 
propriety in every legislative enactment.’’* 

Although qur government has been thus carefully framed so as 
to prevent any national ecclesiastical establishment, and to allow 
free scope for the worship of God according to their own pecu- 

_liar views to all men, yet it is not atheistic; it recognizes the 
existence of God the Father, as the Creator and Governor of the 
earth and its inhabitants, in a number of ways which show 
its belief much more satisfactorily than a mere formal state- 
ment would. Indeed, it would not be very difficult to show 
that the State, as presented to us in our country, recognizes the 
divinity of Christ, and is essentially Christian. Lieber goes so far 
in his Political Ethies, L., 370,as to mention Christianity as the 
most active of the causes of the present condition of civilization. 

The Church is not to be interfered with. In whatever form her 
dogmas may crystallize, ho perturbating agency can be tolerated, 
but on the contrary must be suppressed with all the power at the 
command of the State. Only when the Church goes outside of her 
province and secularizes herself, or strives to control that which is 
secular, does the State in this land assume a threatening aspect 
towards her. Then, and then only, it says, thus far shalt thou go. 
Representing a kingdom which is in the world and not of it, so 
long as her aspirations, her resolves, her utterances, her actions are 
confined to. this kingdom, the State is ready to protect and defend 
her. Her warfare is not against flesh and blood, her armor is not 
of this world, but that which.is peculiar to a disciple of Christ, so 
well set forth by Saint Paul in the sixth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. In the past her members have brought disgrace 
upon her by their efforts to control the secular organizations of the 


*Mulford’s Nation, 381. 
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world, a disgrace attended by such spiritual darkness as almost 
entirely obscured the light she should have spread abroad. Hence 
her own integrity, as well as the safety of the State, demands that 
she should leave to Cesar the things that are Crsar’s. 

With this recognition of the two separate and distinct spheres 
occupied by the Church and the State, and without attempting to 
define the exact relation held by the one to the other, let us now 
endeavor to answer the question: “ Should the State contribute to 
the support of the Church?” And while this question, abstractly 
considered, may scem to elicit but one answer, and that an affirma- 
tive one, yet there are forms of contribution which the experience 
of the past and the judgment of the present have shown to be pre- 
judicial to the Church, as well as detrimental to the State, and 
which must hence be classed as exceptions to such an affirmative 
answer. This exceptional character it is hoped will be recognized 
by the reader before we close. 

Thére are three modes in which the State can contribute to the 
support of the Church, by throwing protection around her members 
in the performance of all their religious duties, by respecting and rev- 
erencing her rites and ceremonies, and by direct pecuniary contribu- 
tions, or indirectly by relieving her from the burden of taxation which 
is levied upon the people to support the State. It may hence show 
its disposition towards the Church by offering legal, moral or 
pecuniary support. 

1. Legal Support. The State should furnish protection to the 
Church in the way of guaranteeing all the rights of her members, 
because it is its duty to protect its citizens and to secure to them 
in fullest measure all such rights. Their lives and health are to be 
guarded by positive enactments and by probibitory legislation, 
duly enforced through officers appointed for such purpose. Provi- 
sion must not only be madeyfor the removal of that which will 
threaten life and peril health, but for the securing of conditions that 
will conduce to health and be favorable to longevity. Their free- 
dom of will must not be crushed by the demands of absolute author- 
ity, and the requirements of absolute® obedience. They must be 
allowed coelum tueri, and not be forced to bend under the lash of 
despotie power, or to cringe before unfeeling autocracy. And, 
along with this, their personal liberty should be secured, so that 
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they may come or go at will so long as they are not violating the 
rights of others or the laws of the State. Again, liberty of thought 
needs freedom of expression to make it of any value, hence the State 
should protect the right of free utterance, unless it may endanger 
its own integrity and safety under certain abnormal conditions, as 
in time of civil or foreign war. ‘The State must not interfere with 
thought. No authority, man, or body, has a right to disturb my 
communion with my fellow-men, by whatever means of utterance 
Ichoose. * * The State has no right either to interfere with 
what I shall read, * * or with what I shall say by way of writing 
to others; but it has the bounden duty to protect this my primor- 
dial right, and wait till I abuse it; as it does not tie my arms to 
prevent theft or murder, but waits until the use my limbs has been 
abused.””* 

Further, the State must protect and hold inviolate the moral 
purity of its citizens; 7. e. it must not allow that to be done whieb 
will cause a destruction of their virtue or a positive lapse into im- 
morality and crime. It must guarantee rights and protect from 
wrongs, but not tempt or induce to their commission. Injuries to 
honor and reputation must be punished, and the aegis of protection 
held in front of the character of the humblest when unjustly as- 
sailed, without reference to the greater whence the assault may 
come. It must not only furnish all this protection to every citi- 
zen, but to all the members of his family—his wife, children, ser- 
vants, and the stranger that is in the sacred position of a guest 
within his walls. All these are entitled to most earnest support from 
the State in the rights which have been so rapidly enumerated— 
in their jural relations—besides leaving them at liberty to acquire 
property and employ the same, conditioned only by the laws en- 
acted by the State on the subject, to dispose of the same at will, 
and if so inclined to change allegiance and residence from one geo- 
graphical region to another. 

But in a higher capacity than as composed of mere citizens, does 
the Church present itself when demanding political support from 
the State. They were botp founded and instituted by the same 
Almighty authority, and all the principles upon which morality 


* Leiber’s Political Ethics, 1., 184. 
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and virtue are based have been derived from the truths entrusted 
to her keeping. Their highest form is attained by those who most 
strikingly and truthfully illustrate the doctrines of the Head of the 
Church ; who strive to imitate His example in their daily walk and 
converse with their fellow men; who look upon Jesus Christ as the 
highest embodiment of humanity, and find in His life and teach- 
ings, that which should be the norm of their own lives." What- 
ever is binding in the idea of law, whatever separates it from 
its counterfeit—might or brute force, whatever displays the idea of 
liberty as freedom under the limiting and controlling influence of 
law,—in fine, whatever is greatest, grandest, and noblest in the 
life of the State has been derived from the Church, either through 
the written Word, which she has guarded for the world, or through 
means of its traditions. 

Hence as a means of securing the perpetuity of those principles 
upon which her laws are framed and her institutions founded, of ex- 
tending the beneficial influence of that civilization, whose most 
active influencing cause has been Christianity, and of strengthen- 
ing and increasing the number of citizens who are to give character 
to her at home and abroad, the State must protect and support the 
Church, with all the power it may possess, from any molestation 
whatever. The instinct of self-preservation impels it to do this. 
It must protect places of worship from’ injury, and worshipers 
themselves from external disturbance. It must see that the pecu- 
liar religious views of any one form of Christianity are not inter- 
fered with by those who see the truth through different media of 
interpretation, that all are alike protected from interference. As it 
requires from those who hold offices of honor, trust or emolument, 
before they can enter upon their duties, an oath or declaration, in 
the presence of God, as to their intention to act without fear, favor 
or partiality, so must it take every care to defend those who wor- . 
ship that God in their efforts to proclaim the truths that He has 
revealed for the guidance of His followers. As it demands at the 
nands of those who are called upon to testify in its courts a simi- 
lar appeal to the Supreme Being, thag the evidence they are to 
present is the truth and nothing but the truth, so must it, if but 
with the hope of preventing perjury under such circumstances, 
avail itself of every opportunity to offer its protection to those who 
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are striving to disseminate the doctrines, and to preach the gospel 
of Him who is the Truth Himself. As marriage is almost univer- 
sally solemnized by the aid of a minister of a church, and, even if 
the service is performed entirely by a civil officer, is recognized as 
“an honorable estate, instituted of God in the time of man’s inno- 
cency,” being peculiar to those people where the religion of the 
Bible prevails and only exceptionally found where it is not preva- 
lent, it is its interest to uphold and sustain the Church which teaches 
the inviolability of the marriage vow to all who hearken to her 
teachings. And thus for manifold reasons, but all springing from 
necessity and collectively taken, rising to the dignity of an imper- 
ative duty, the State is bound to contribute to the support of the 
Church in the way of furnishing whatever protection she may need 
to secure her from violence, and to guarantee her a free, unrestrain- 
ed, undisturbed arena for the exercise of her peculiar functions. 
While jealous in modern times of dictation from the actual Church, 
the State has always recognized the force of this duty, and in our 
own country has performed it with commendable zeal and alacrity. 

2. Moral Support. The relation of the two necessitating the 
contribution of legal support towards the Church having been thus 
briefly alluded to, we can now direct our attention to another form 
of support which the State should voluntarily and cheerfully fur- 
nish. It is the privilege of the State to foster and encourage every- 
thing, every enterprise, every organization that is directed towards 
the improvement of its citizens, because its glory consists in “ men 
who their duties know,’’ and not in 

“High rais’d battlement or labored mound, 
Thick walls or moated gate, 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned ; 


Not bays or broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride.” 


Its encouragement is due to all efforts to increase the number of 
' such citizens, while the kingdom that the Christian considers as his 
peculiar home is ‘‘an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens,” still the very life that he is forced to lead on his way to that 
home makes him the best,type of a citizen—makes him just the 
man to hold with credit to the State any position for which his in- 


tellectual qualifications fit him. 
It is a privilege for the State to afford the moral support of 
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recognition tothe Church. It shows enlightened views and appre- 
ciation of that organization in which is nurtured and developed those 
who will most suitably bear its honors and wield its powers. It 
dare not be satisfied with merely furnishing the legal support 
which it must give as a right; it must go further. No parent per- 
forms his whole duty by simply providing for the physical and in- 
tellectual wants of his child; he must not be indifferent to the 
education of its moral nature. Similarly the State must not be 
indifferent to the success of all efforts to educate the moral natures 
of its citizens, and cannot consider its measure of duty filled if their 
physical and intellectual wants have only been satisfied. But as 
the Church has unfortunately been divided into many different 
denominations, arising from differences as to dogma—mostly, how- 
ever, in minor particulars—the State cannot discriminate between 
these and set itself up as the discoverer of what is orthodox and 
what heterodox. It must, therefore, look upon them all, so long as 
their members do not interfere with each other, with like favor and 
recognition. Of course difficulties very perplexing will arise in the 
effort to do this, but the State can go no further in its capacity 
than to acknowledge all as equally entitled to its commendation 
who worship the true God and believe that “ He is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek- Him.” 

It can make this recognition by selecting for its posts of honor 
and responsibility preferably—other things being equal—those who 
illustrate the value of the Church’s teachings in their lives, and 
who esteem a good name and a strict adherence to the moral law 
as above all other,real or imaginary possessions. It can discoun- 
tenance vice and fraud, and keep from its public councils those who 
prefer,double dealing to honesty and candor. Thus will the State 
honor itself by honoring those who pursue the ways of religion. 
It can also further extend this recognition by availing itself of re- 
ligious services at the opening of its most important councils, by- 
closing its offices on that day recognized as sacred to rest from 
labor by Divine command, by setting apart secular days in times 
of great bounty or privation for thanksgiving or fasting, by guard- 
ing publie worship from all external molestation or unseemly dis- 
turbance. By all such free, voluntary efforts on the part of the 
Siate it renders what we style moral support to the Church; that 
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is, it advances one step beyond what has been styled legal support, 
which is only of necessity. 

Now these two forms of support have been rendered from the 
first founding of our nation down to the present. At the first, as 
emigration was largely composed of those who left their native 
lands for some reason connected with the attainment of unmolested 
worship in accordance with the convictions of their own con- 
sciences, there was an earnest and solemn league between State 
and Church. It was felt that the former could not flourish unless 
by its side the latter ministered to the wants of its citizens. As 
the nation grew other elements were incorporated within its com- 
plicated organism, until an order of emigration quite different from 
that of the early fathers was introduced—which delighted in prac- 
tically setting at defiance the restrictions tacitly and cheerfully 
adopted before, and which culminated in the Communists, who 
have chiefly settled in Chicago, and in the worshipers of Gam- 
brinus, whose delight it is to destroy the quiet Sunday for which 
our country has been noted. Still we find the general spirit of the 
nation remains substantially what it was in the beginning. The 
efforts of godless men to overthrow the restraints of religion are 
met steadily by earnest counter-efforts in its favor, and the Ameri- 
can people may be said, as a whole, to be devotedly opposed to the 
overthrow of the religious customs and usages of their fathers, and 
willing by law and example to aid in upholding the Church and 
her work. To this conclusion we do not think we are led by any 
overstrained optimism, but after a careful comparison of the present 
condition of the nation with that it presented fifty or one hundred 
years ago.: 

3. Pecuniary Support. Should the State furnish pecuniary sup- 
port to the Church by direct contributions, or indirectly by reliev- 
ing it from the burden of taxation? Our own answer to this ques- 
tion is an emphatic negative. 

Direct pecuniary support of the Church by the State tends to 
subordinate the former to the latter or creates an effort at combin- 
ing the two so as to make the Church find its greatest glory in 
the worldly possessions and temporal power she may attain. The 
subservient position is not more degrading than the unnatural race 
for power. The object in both cases is the same, “the meat that 
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perisheth,” and not that “which endureth unto everlasting life.” 
It is a recognition of that which is of the earth earthy, and a sub- 
ordination of higher and eternal interests to those which are fleet- 
ing and transitory. The centuries that have elapsed since the 
Pentecostal outpouring of the Spirit, have abounded with illustra- 
tions of the fact that the Church is in fullest vigor, is strongest 
when she is not associated with or dependent upon tempéral allian- 
ces, is most blest with holy men and holy women, and most strik- 
ingly executes the task of reclaiming fallen humanity when she is 
struggling in the waves of temporal adversity. Riches seem to 
clog her purposes, make her steps unsteady, dim the heavenly light 
that should sparkle in her eyes, clothe her plain truthful utterances 
with adornments adopted for reasons of policy, and convert her 
into a mere grand benevolent politic organization for philanthropic 
purposes. And so when she relies not upon the liberal spirit that 
her members should feel stirred up within them, in token of their 
gratitude and their sense of obligation, but depends for support 
upon the bounty of the State grudgingly given, she not only suffers 
in so far as her members are denied the opportunity of learning how 
blessed a thing it is to give, but she speedily learns to truckle to 
men in power and to look with leniency upon the sins of those who 
furnish her support. The power to rebuke sin in high places be- 
comes greatly weakened, and we have the sad illustration of the 
fact that the organization which should be a perpetual protest 
against the world, the flesh and the devil, by an unnatural attach- 
ment to the first of these, may become exceedingly lenient to the 
whole three. Heavy endowments are quite as great temptations 
to sloth in congregations ‘as great wealth is in the individual. The 
necessity of constant exertion as a duty is speedily lost sight of 
unless extraordinary efforts are made. And pride takes the place 
of the meek and lowly spirit which should mark the followers of 
Him who had not where to lay His head. 

Indeed, it is exceedingly diffienlt for any minister to hold even 


the position of chaplain by State appointment, whether in army or . 


navy, in reformatory or benevolent institutions, in national or state 
legislatures, deriving his salary from the public treasury, and not 
to feel a tendency to favor the political side from whence he has 
derived his appointment, to think kindly of its shortcomings, to 
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hide its errors, or to give them a saintly veneer, and to hesitate to 
rebuke the sons of those from whom he derives his food and cloth- 
ing. Some there be who cannot resist this tendency, and succumb ; 
but there are others who do battle with it daily, and find that an 
ecclesiastical office in the State-organization is by no means an 
easy position for him who would do his Master’s will. 

It may %e asserted, however, by those who have accompanied 
us so far in the discussion, that admitting all this, yet the State 
should not impose upon the Church the burden of taxation for any 
personal or real property she may possess, since the very necessity 
of the case requires her to have a local habitation, and the liberality 
of her members may place large sums of money at her disposal for 
benevolent purposes, and since the influence of the Church in re- 
pressing crime and in forming virtuous citizens demands that her 
property should receive special-exemption. But is not exemp- 
tion from taxation the reception of pecuniary support from the 
State? If my creditor forgives me a debt I owe him, is it not the 
same as though he had directly given me an equivalent amount ? 
The arguments presented against direct pecuniary contributions 
are just as valid against indirect contributions in the way of ex- 
emption from taxation. The statesman opposes the exemption at 
present, because he sees a danger to our institutions in the accu- 
mulation of wealth in ecclesiastical organizations, which claim the 
same protection for it that is accorded all other property, without 
contributing towards the expenses of the government. He sees 
some of these organizations gradually but steadily increasing the 
amount of their landed property, which is as rapidly stricken from 
the basis of taxation as the title is secured, and he begins to doubt 
whether some of tke followers of Him who did not advise His dis- 
ciples to claim exemption from tribute, but to render to Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, are not unmindful of their obligations to 
the State—an organization of Divine origin—while they profess 
intense devotion to the Church.” He justly claims that “the ex- 
emption of church property from taxation is equivalent to a direct 
subsidy from the State to the Church, which is a violation of the 
principle, well recognized in this country, that Church and State 
should be totally separate.” 

But the thoughtful Christian is beginning to look upon this ex- 
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emption also with dissatisfaction. He knows that he has duties 
toward the State which he cannot shirk, and that he must bear his 
proportionate part of the burdens that she lays upon her Citizens, 
When he unites with his brethren and erects a house for the wor- 
ship of God, giving with joy from his own abundance, that it may 
be as commodious, comfortable and ornamental as the houses that 
he and his friends occupy, does he not expect that the eXpense ne- 
cessary for heating and lighting the same, and for repairing the 
ravages of time, shall be met by himself and his fellow members or 
their successors, or does he entertain the hope that all this will be 
done by the State? Why then should he expect ‘to be relieved 
from the annual contributions that the same should pay toward the 
State? If direct assistance be considered something in the way 
of subsidy, why not this indirect mode of doing the same thing ? 

In becoming members of the church we surrender none of our 
rights, and are exempted from-none of our obligations as citizens. 
The Christian should be the best citizen, ready to do his duty to 
the State, whenever and wherever called upon, willing to aid in 
obeying her laws and never shrinking from the burdens she feels 
obliged to impose upon all. One of these burdens is taxation to 
secure means for her support. - And it is his duty to bear this just 
as much as itis his duty to contribute to the other expenses of 
public worship, or to see that his minister receives proper support 
for himself and family. 

This subject of indirect subsidy from the State in the way of ex- 
emption from taxation is one which now claims attention at the 
hands of the Church. Is such exemption favorable to “ the health- 
iest Christian influence ?* 





The Philosophy of Prayer. 


Art. IV.--THE PHILOSOPHY OF PRAYER. 


REV. HENRY CARPENTER (B. A., OXFORD), NEW YORK. 

WHEN a great poet lamented that ‘glory and loveliness have 
passed away,’’ he spoke a truth which our age confirms now and 
then by some stern and solemn illustration. The gorgeous haze of 
romance is melting; .the hard philosophy of fact is pushing back 
the borders of the marvelous, and disenchanting the kingdom of 
the supernatural and unknown. Henceforth there shall be no 
more mystery. Nature, which before was a baunted house, is to 
be a grand international hotel. Science is knocking at every door 
and entering every chamber with the lamp of analysis in her hand. 
No theory, no principle, can escape—all is to be tested and tabu- 
lated; all reduced to statistical inquiry, and proved by mathemati- 
cal demonstration. The fiery furnace of criticism is heated seven- 
fold hotter than before, whilst religion herself is invited to arrest 
her volatile essence, and bring it down to the earthen crucible of 
the same analytical chemistry. We are not, therefore, surprised if 
the spirit of investigation, after traversing the entire circumference 
of the Christian faith, should now advance to that which is the 
core and centre of all religion whatever, and that prayer, asa spiri- 
tual phenomenon, should have recently been made the subject, I 
cannot say of philosophical, but rather statistical discussion. The 
national intercession for a dying prince in Great Britain; his resto- 
ration from death to life ; the unexpected answer; the public amaze- 
ment; the general thanksgiving, were on a scale too remarkable 
to escape the notice of scientific observers. Professor Tyndal has 
accordingly proposed, as a practical test of the efficacy of prayer, 
that one ward in a hospital should be made the subject of special 
intercession, and the results carefully registered, and that on this 
exclusive and arbitrary basis for our inductions, the world should 
raise its reconstructed theory of prayer. In this paper, I desire to 
relieve the subject of its theological surroundings, and to forget (if 
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I can) that I am even a Christian—I speak after the manner of 
men. 

Prayer can be viewed in two ways; in the abstract, or, in its 
different specific forms of intercession. Considering it as a purely — 
abstract question, we must allow that if God has a personal exist- 
ence; if He is a moral and intelligent King, not an all-diffusive es- 
sence ; if worship is to be offered at all, and man is to make any 
communication to his Maker, there must be what is commonly 
called prayer. That prayer is innate, not acquired ; not the result 
of early training, but born with man quite as much as conscience, 
hunger, and the capabilities of pleasure and pain, might be shown 
from the fact that nothing grows up or establishes itself more spon- 
taneously, nothing requires so small an amount of specific educa- 
tion. It is a universal instinct, not the product of our latitude or 
of our age, but common to all colors, climates,creeds—to Parsees, 
Brabmins, Lutherans, Latter-day Saints ; to all phases of faith, from 
the Christians who worship Christ down to the Yzidees who wor- 
ship the devil. ‘0 ~iox doxei robr elvac géuev. That which is univer- 
sally agreed upon, we assume as a fact. Now is this deeply im- 
planted instinct of humanity, as it yearns towards its God, little 
more than an aimless aspiration, a passionate sigh breathed into 
the unanswering air, and nothing better than the inarticulate cry 
of the animal for help? I appeal to what is known as the argu- 
ment of design, which refers everything that lives to a final cause, 
and, I ask, does the Creator implant hunger in man without giving 
him also something to eat? or thirst without something to drink? 
Does He frame the eye and then leave it to roll on darkness and 
vacancy, or the ear to listen in vain for the sounds and harmonies 
of the world? And when I pass to a faculty which is most nearly 
akin to what is divine, which carries man across the confines of the 
eternal, and is the immediate outlet for all the stifled passions of 
the soul, am I to be told that this, the universal practice of all ages, 
is a mockery, a vague and unprofitable ejaculation, prompted by 
the Maker himself, who after all is not the Father who pitieth bis 
children, but a blind, remorseless automaton, that sentinels the 
world? 

At the opening of the subject and at every turn of the discussion, 
we are confronted with the trite and often-repeated objection that 
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to admit that the Deity answers prayer, is to say that He can 
break through the unvarying and predestinated order of His laws, 
in order to gratify the pious wishes of an individual. Stay, O 
man: is the Almighty the master of His own laws, or their slave? 
But granting all this to the objection, and allowing that the Deity 
never interferes with the laws of His creation, that these are fixed 
and unalterable, that sovereign law must ever have her onward 
way; are there not besides these material laws, (of which so much 
is made, ) certain moral laws equally fixed, rigid and unalterable, 
and as far transcending the material economy of Nature, as man is 
better than the stone or the tree? Prayer is one of the laws of the 
moral world. Prayer, as far as we know, is not less natural and 
necessary to spiritual health than established order is to physical 
life. But prayer and natural order are opposed. Here, then, we 
enter aregion of fact—laws arranged against laws—and because 
these appear to be inconsistent with one another, are we to attempt 
a clumsy solution of the difficulty by ignoring altogether one class 
of laws, for the only reason that the fact of prayer seems to be 
irreconcilable with the fact of invariable order and fixity? It is no 
argument to say that these two are mutually antagonistic. So 
are many other great facts, and still they remain facts. So are 
the two principles of Freedom and Necessity, the props of the moral 
world. How is the existence of evil compatible with a God who is 
Purity and Love? How can the orthodox Christian reconcile the 
fact of an atonement with the fact of an Omnipotence, who could 
have absolved, if he had chosen, without any atonement? Prayer, 
therefore, an established law in the moral world, cannot be aban- 
doned simply because it seems to come into collision with certain 
laws in the material world. 

But is it true that prayer, in the abstract, is at variance with 
natural law? My use of this great instrument of spiritual inter- 
course with God may often jar with many arrangements of His 
providence. But the instrument itself, when allowed to follow the 
designs of its author, seldom crosses the path of any established 
law. Does any one pray that the sun may stand still, or that the 
moon may come a little nearer, so that we may get a better view 
of its surface? If I see a wall in the act of falling on the head of 
a friend, I do not petition the Almighty to suspend the law of 
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gravitation till my friend can run away. If a child falls intoa 
river, I do not ask that the water may suddenly lose its power to 
stifle and drown. It is one thing for God to repeal alaw; another 
to alter its application. And thus, it cannot be said that we de- 
stroy the immutable character of the Divine Being, because we 
maintain that He alters the course of events in answer to human 
supplications. For it should be borne in mind that there is a broad 
distinction to be drawn between the moral and the physical un- 
changeableness of God. Morally, God can never change: His 
perfections can never be more or less than they are. Physically, 
He can, and does alter every hour; He makes death and trans- 
formation to be the law of life, and writes mutability on the face 
of the creation. He can reach His appointed goal by adopting an- 
other path in answer to a prayer, by introducing some new detail, 
by omitting some subordinate circumstance, without breaking 
through the unity of Hisdesigu. We need not go far for the proofs 
of His physical unchangeableness,—the elements, the seasons, the 
skies; then the accidents, fortuities and coincidences of every mo- 
ment. Once grant me the physical mutability of the Creator, not 
in His laws, but in their application, and I have a fact, by which, 
as with the lever of Archimedes, I can hurl back the weightiest 
objections of my opponent. You allow that God physically can 
change. Why not, then, for the prayers of His children? I can- 
not say that He will remove those laws which are the boundaries 
of existence, but He must have room enough between these to move 
and operate as He pleases. 

It is at least fair to allow to the Deity as much as we allow to 
man. No one will deny that one man assists in walling up history, 
and the agency of one individual has given a new direction to the 
story of our earth. May we not admit that God can have the same 
influence in his own world, which man has in a world which is not 
his own. Now when we reflect that in every incident of life, 
whether in a shower of rain, or the discharge of a pistol, or the 
drowning of a fly, a certain number of coefficient causes must be 
present in order to bring about the event, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose, that, in the production of every result, God may have or- 
dained prayer to be one of those coefficient and absolutely indispen- 
sable conditions, without which the result could never have been 
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attained. Prayer is thus the last drop which makes the cup of 
blessing overflow. 

At the close of these general reflections, it may not be out of 
place to glance at a few special aspects of the subject. It is asked, 
How or in what way does the Deity make answers to prayer? 
To meet the inquiry in the same negative spirit in which itis made, 
I would reply by asking if there is any reason why we should not 
say that the uninterrupted flow of nature’s every-day benevolence is 
not in itself an answer to the prayersof men? Can we affirm with 
certainty that the unvaried and harmonious order of diurnal and 
annual goodness would circle around us with the same regu- 
larity, if all intercession were to cease? This test should also be 
applied. 

A few practical examples may be selected in conclusion, which 
may assist usa little in arriving at a theory of prayer. 

General intercession for some particular temporal blessing has 
been made the subject of asneer. Take one example which we choose 
at random: the prayer for rain. It was after hearing such a prayer: 
offered in a parish church in England, that a farmer exclaimed, 
“They need not pray for rain as long as the wind blows from that 
‘art’” (quarter). This has since become the cant reply: for 
philosophers have their cant quite as much as the faithful. There is 
not a grain of sense in the objection. The fall of the rain more or less 
depends on the course of the wind, the course of the wind depends on 
certain atmospheric conditions, these again on certain caloric or elec- 
tric combinations, these in their turn are influenced by higher laws, 
and these by laws yet higher and further withdrawn ; till step after . 
step rising in the ascending scale of causation, the thought is lost. 
in the unexplored abyss, where law wheeled within, carries the mind 
at length to one central movement, which can in answer to our 
prayers give the first pulse that travels outward, enlarging the cir- 
cumference of power, touching one law after another, and bringing 
down the solicited blessing to the feet of man. 

Again, there are instances in which one man’s gain would be 
another man’s loss, and in these the selfish prayer of an individual 
is mercifully rejected for the welfare of the many. In seasons of 
special intercession this often happens. The following case came 
recently to my knowledge: The occupants of a rural district in 
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Ireland, after a long continuance of drought, came to their priest 
and asked him to #se his acknowledged influence to procure from 
Heaven the much desired shower. The Reverend Father promised 
them rain, provided they were all unanimous in the wish for it. 
A parochial meeting was immediately summoned. One rose and 
expressed his great desire, in common with many more, for rain. 
Another said that rain would be his ruin ; another wished for it in 
a week’s time; another for a day’s rain, but no more. At last his 
reverence interposed and dismissed his flock, adding that he could 
do nothing in the matter till they were all agreed as to what was 
best. Meanwhile the Almighty had done it for them.” 

Not unfrequently it happens that the Deity alters the petition as 
it rises to Him, and returns it to His creatures fulfilled under 
another form, and in this way substitutes a blessing for what would 
have been a curse. The memorable instance in the life of St. 
Monica should not be forgotten, as it is conveyed in the beautiful 
words of Augustine. She had prayed that her son might not go 
to Rome and fall a martyr to persecution. In spite of her 
prayers he went, and there found Christ. “ What was it, O my 
God, that she sought of Thee? But Thou, listening to the hinge 
of her desire,” (not to the particular request, but to that on which 
it turned,) “ didst disregard the thing which she then asked, that 
Thou mightest do in me that which she was ever asking.” 

By thus transmuting the prayer into a higher form, the Father 
may be said to answer it. In the year 1871 a striking example 
of this came under my notice while in Europe. At the end of 
July and through the greater part of August unusual rains pre- 
vailed in England, and even more so in France and Germany. 
Prayers went up on every side for fair weather, and still the rains 
descended, and the floods came. If the universal desire for warm 
and cloudless skies had been granted, and the wonted sunshine had 
heated the battle-fields of France, that year might have added a 
black page to European history. Who shall say what pestilence 
might have gone forth from those charnel-houses of the slain, what 
thousands the autumn might have garnered for the grave! 

The adoption of a prayer-gauge is nothing less than dictation to 
God on the part of man. The author of such a proposal might as 
well say, “If the Divine Being will fulfill certain requests, I will 
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believe in Him; if he does not, I wont.” ‘To prescribe any test of 
the kind would be to pervert prayer into a species of sorcery; it 
would be equivalent to asking the God of Christianity to lay aside 
His wisdom and authority as a sovereign, to sink to the level of 
some genius in an eastern tale, whose aid was enlisted by spells 
and artifices, or to the still lower level of the pagan divinities, 
which were ridiculed, bantered, satirized and whipped, if they did 
not comply with the wishes of their worshipers. 

Nor is it any solution of the difficulty to maintain, that the only 
answer to prayer is the discovery and development of certain moral 
resources within ourselves, and that the result is purely subjective, 
without producing any objective consequences whatever. This 
would withdraw from the majority.of men the chief incentive to 
prayer. A man prays because he feels a want, and expects to ob- 
tain something from God. 

Lastly, in spite of all that can be said, men will pray. The 
reason may plead, but the heart is an irresistible orator. Prayer 
still remains an unargued and ineradicable instinct in man. Else, 
why has the world rolled through six, ay, it may be sixty millen- 
niums from its dateless birth, and men have never ceased to pray ; 
the chill of silence has not settled with its death-cold on the lips 
of human supplication; temples rise, litanies resound, intercessions 
ascend, and mightier than these more elaborated and artificial expres- 
sions of worship, the heart of man cries unceasingly to ‘the God 
after whom it yearns. The sceptical may reason it down, the 
scofling may laugh it away for awhile; but as long as men believe 
that there is a Being to whom they can say ‘‘Our Father,” as long 
as they are the creatures of passion and hope, of agony and aspira- 
tion, they will turn in their hours of darkness toward the Unseen 
and Everlasting, assuredly believing that they approach a God who 


hears and also answers their prayer. 
Henry CARPENTER. 
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Apostolic Succession. 


Art V.—APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 


BY REV. CALVIN 8. GERHARD, A. M., SUNBURY, PA. 


Tae Christian Church is unique in its character. It differs fun- 
damentally from all other organizations in the world. Societies and 
civil governments may illustrate its nature, but furnish at best but 
very faint analogies of its constitution. The Church differs essen- 
tially from them all. In what does this fundamental diversity con- 
sist? Not in the fact that the design of the Church is different 
from that of all other organizations. The design of temperance 
societies is to reform drunkards and check the spread of intemper- 
ance ; of beneficial societies, to render assistance to their members in . 
time of need ; of national governments, to protect and promote the 
civil interests of their citizens ; of the Church, to save sinners and 
make them meet for an inheritance with the saints in light. There 
is in this respect a vast difference between the Church and other 
institutions, but the difference is not fundamental. Neither is it 
to be found in the fact that the Church was ordained directly 
of God. True, it was established by God more directly than any 
other institution ; but the powers that be, that is, civil governments, 
are also ordained of God, as St. Paul tells us. 

Not in these characteristics does the fundamental difference be- 
tween the Church and all other organizations come to view, but in 
the fact that the Christian Church is the organic embodiment of 
Christianity, an order of life found nowhere else in the world. 
For Christianity, in its deepest ground, is not an influence simply, 
exerted on humanity by Christ through the Holy Ghost, neither is 
it a system of supernatural powers only, nor the true religion merely, 
but an order of life, flowing directly from the person of Jesus Christ, 
and actualizing itself in the Christian Church, which is His Body 
(Eph i. 23). For asthe wages of sin is death, so the gift of God is 
eternal life, through Jesus Christ, our Lord (Rom. vi. 23). Hence 
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the Saviour says of Himself: ‘‘I am the Way, the Truth and the 
Life; the Resurection and the Life” In Him was life—uncre- 
ated, immortal, eternal life—for the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, full of grace and truth. The Word, who bath life 
in Himself (John v. 26), became flesh, and flesh—bumanity in its 
generic character—in His Person was made alive, became immor- 
tal. Hence asin Adam, all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive (1 Cor. xv. 22). For He has abolished death and brought _ 
life and immortality to light. By the mystery of His holy Incar- 
nation ; by His holy nativity and circumcision ; by His baptism, 
fasting and temptation ; by His agony and bloody sweat ; by His 
cross and passion; by His precious death and burial; by His 
glorious resurrection and ascension, and by the coming of the 
Holy Ghost, He conquered Satan, broke the power of sin, over- 
came the sharpness of death, unlocked the prison doors of Hades, 
poured a flood of light upon the darkness of the grave, and opened 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers. 

The-Christian Church, which is the kingdom of heaven actual- 
izing itself among men, therefore starts in His person, and as His 
Mystical Body constitutes the form of His presence in the world, 
by the Holy Ghost, since His death, resurrection, and ascension 
into heaven. During His earthly sojourn, He was lovally present on 
earth in His natural human body, and as His Divine-human life was 
then confined to His natural body, through which He manifested 
forth His glory, so now is His glorified Divine-human life, 
which is mystically present in the world, through the Holy Ghost 
since the day of Pentecost, confined on earth to His Mystical 
Body, the Church. For He is Head over all things to the Church, 
which is His Body, the fullness of Him that filleth all in all; and 
we are members of His Body, of His flesh, and of His bones, 
(Eph. i. 22, 23, and v. 30). As the Incarnate Son of God, He is 
distinct from and above His Mystical Body, and possesses a per- 
sonal human body, with members like those of our own bodies, 
only that since His resurrection and ascension into Heaven it is 
positively perfect and wholly glorified; but at the same time also, - 
as the Saviour of the world, He is present through the Holy Ghost * 
with living energy in the Church, which constitutes His Mystical 
Body, and through which He begets and nourishes new centres of 
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spiritual life, like unto His own, whereby men become partakers 
of the Divine nature (2 Peter i. 4), and in having the Church as 
their mother, have God as their Father. ; 

Christianity is, therefore, truly organic, and as such can no more 
exist in the world apart from an objective outward constitution, 
than any other order of life can. Just as vegetable life, though 
broader and deeper than its manifestations and not identical with 
them, actualizes itself only in living plants, so does Christianity 
come before us as a concrete reality only in the Christian Church. 
Its influence, it is true, extends far beyond the Church in the way 
of elevating and civilizing mankind; but so also does the influence 
of vegetable life extend beyond the limits of a tree in the cooling 
shade which this last casts upon the dry and parched earth, during 
the burning heat of # mid-summer day. But as vegetable life glo- 
rifies the earth actually only in the degree in which its mineral 
properties are assimilated by plants, and thus converted from dead 
inorganic matter into living vegetable bodies, so does Christianity, 
as an order of life, enter into living union with men only when they 
are born again of water and the Spirit, and thus made members of 
that objective constitution, the Christian Church, in which alone 
Christ is present on earth with saving grace. “This constitution, 
or order of gracé, is what our faith is taught to receive in the article 
of the Holy Catholic Church; that great mystery which is denomina- 
ted Christ’s Body, and within which is comprised, according to the 
Creed, the whole supernatural process of man’s salvation, from bap- 
tism for the remission of sins, onward to the resurrection of the flesh, 
and the life everlasting. It is not of the first creation, like the art and 
science and political institutions of mankind in every other view. It 
holds directly from Christ in His capacity of glorified superiority to 
the universal order of nature. He is Head over ail things to the 
Church.” 

in a threefold form this headship of our Lord reveals itself in 
His Church. He is its Chief Prophet, High Priest and Eternal 
King. As Chief Prophet He is in Himself the principle and foun- 
tain of all knowledge, for in Him are hid all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge (Col. ii. 3). As High Priest He is the Medi- 
ator, through whom living union and communion have -been 
established and are maintained between God and man. As Eternal 
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King He has all power in heaven and on earth, and governs, by 
His word and Spirit, those who are incorporated into the order of 
grace of which His Church is the organic embodiment. All this 
He is actually for men since the day of Pentecost, when He was 
mystically born into the world, through the Holy Ghost, by enter- 
ing into life union with the one hundred and twenty susceptible 
persons whom He had gathered unto Himself, during His earthly 
sojourn, out of the Jewish Church, a dispensation of grace typical 
of, and preparatory to, the Christian Church. On that day the 
disciples received the Promise of the Father (Luke xxiv. 49)—the 
Spirit as immanent now in buman nature itself through the 
glorification of Christ—the Holy Ghost (John vii. 39). He came 
as the medium through whom Jesus Christ constituted Himself the 
Head of the Mystical Body, which He then formed for Himself out 
of the disciples assembled in the upper room in Jerusalem. Then 
and there the Christian Church was born. And “asa babe, when 
born, possesses all the organs of a complete human body, so did 
’ the Church on the Day of Pentecost come into existence as a com- 
plete spiritual organism,” possessing in Christ through the Holy 
Ghost, the power of self-preservation and growth. ‘“ No essential 
part, or power, or function of this new creation was wanting.” 
There was at once a laity, endowed with the life and character of 
trae Church membership ; and a ministry empowered to preach, to 
administer the sacraments, and to organize into a community and 
govern in the spirit of love those over whom the Holy Ghost had 
made them overseers ; and all alike possessed new spiritual life ir 
Christ through the Holy Ghost. 

In one respect there was no difference between the Apostles and 
the other disciples, between the first ministry and the first laity. 
Each individual had received the Holy Ghost and possessed the same 
exalted privilege of communion with Christ, and therefore of direct 
access to the throne of grace. Laity and ministry had an equal 
right to the benefits of the Holy Eucharist, as well as to all other 
blessings which flow from Christ to persons in living union with 
Him in His Church. All alike were members of Christ by faith, 
and thus partakers of His anointing. As he had been anointed 
with the Holy Ghost, as Prophet, Priest and King, so His Mysti- 
cal Body, as a whole, was a prophetical, sacerdotal and kingiy com- 

’ 
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munity. The laity, as well as the ministry, were prophets, priests 
and kings unto God (Rev.i. 6). Nevertheless, as office-bearers in 
virtue of the commission given to the eleven (Matt, xxviii. 16), be- 
fore our Lord’s ascension, the Apostles received special gifts of the 
Spirit (1 Cor. xii. 4; and Eph. iv. 11-16) whereby they were 
empowered to act as the Saviour’s ambassadors (2 Cor v. 20). As 
Christian men, they possessed what the other disciples possessed ; as 
officers in the Church of Christ, they were invested with special 
duties, authority and power. Before His ascension our Lord had 
said to them: “All power is given unto me in heaven, and in 
earth ; go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you; ands lo! I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world ” (Matt. xxviii. 18-20). This commission the Apostles 
began to exercise on the day of Pentecost, when they were endued 
with power from on high (Luke xxiv. 49), that is, were actually 
clothed by Christ, through the Holy Ghost, with the spiritual powers 
and authority involved in their commission. According to the terms 
of this commission the Apostles were to stand between Christ and 
the world lying in wickedness and sin, “to be His witnesses, His 
legates, the representatives of His authority, and the mediators of 
His grace among men.” The gospel they were to preach in His 
Name was not simply a doctrine for the nations to hear and believe, 
but Himself present with saving grace in an objective visible con- 
stitution, to which individuals in order to be saved were obliged to 
surrender themselves in penitence and faith ; Holy Baptism forming 
the sacramental means of every true entrance into this supernatural 
e¢onomy of grace. Thus the Christian Church, when fully establisb- 
ed, confronted the world as an organized community, growing forth 
from Jesus Christ, through the Holy Ghost, and held together by the 
men who had been authorized and empowered to carry into effect offi- 
cially its conditions and terms. Hence it is said to be built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself 
being the chief corner-stone (Eph. ii. 20). 

The office of the ministry being of such central significance in 
the establishment of the Christian Church, it must hold essentially 
the same position always, and thus constitute the organ through 


‘ 
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which the Church is perpetuated from one generation to another. 
This fact involves “‘the idea of Apostolic succession, and along 
with it the conception also of ordination, as the veritable channel 
through which is transmitted mystically from age to age the super- 
natural authority in which this succession consists. And the 
succession, to be valid, must be kept up in some way within the 
bosom of the fnstitution itself; for it holds not from the natural life 
of the world, nor even from the higher life of the Church collect- 
ively taken, but directly from the commission and ordination of 
Christ, and so can be maintained with its original character from 
age to age, only as it may have power to transmit the actual virtue 
of this first supernatural appointment from one generation still 
onward to another.”’* 

The question of Apostolic succession is, therefore, not an idle 
one, but a question which challenges our most serious and careful 
consideration. In it are involved consequences of profound and far 
reaching significance for all who profess and call themselves Chris- © 
tians; since, as we have seen, he alone can be a true minister of 
our Lord, invested with authority by Christ Himself, to go forth in 
His name as His‘ambassador, representing Him in His Church, 
founded on the day of Pentecost, who has received his authority 
from Jesus Christ, through His Apostles, at the hands of their suec- 
cessors. Unquestionably, according to the plain terms of the 
Apostolic commission, and according to the necessary nature of the 
Christian Church, as built upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone, only 
he can properly claim to be commissioned by Christ, who performs 
his ministerial acts by the authority and as the exponent of the 
One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, which our Saviour 
founded upon a rock, against which the gates of Hades shall never 
prevail, and which is thus necessarily the one true Church. 

Such being the truth of God, in advocating it we are not re- 
sponsible for the consequences which it may involve, but it is our 
duty to divest it of the false inferences which are frequently drawn 
from it, when thus definitely stated. We deny, therefore, what is 
often asserted, that this Catholic doctrine of Apostolic succession 


*Sermon by Dr. J. W. Nevin, on “The Christian Ministry,’ Merocerssure 
Review, January No., 1855. 
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virtually makes ordination the chief sacrament,* and necessarily im- 
plies that the minister is of the essence of a sacrament, that is: 
that Holy Baptism and the Holy Eucharist cannot be validly ad- 
ministered under any circumstances whatever, except by regularly 
ordained ministers. Evidently the Apostles alone were commis- 
sioned to baptize; for the commission was not given to all the dis. 
ciples, but to the eleven (Matt. xxviii. 16, 19), and yet we find that 
Ananias, who was only a disciple, a layman (Acts ix. 10), bap- 
tized the Apostle Paul. This case was in all respects extraordi- 
nary, and thus clearly an exception, but as an exception neverthe- 
less confirms the early decisions of the undivided Catholic Church, 
in admitting the validity of lay baptism in extreme and urgent 
cases—in periculo mortis. And if one of the sacraments can be 
validly administered by a layman, there is no logic, no consistent 
Christian reasoning, and no Scriptural evidence to support the 
theory maintained by Roman Catholics and High Church Episco- 
palians, that the consecration of the elements in the Holy Eucha- 
rist is conditioned by the Episcopal ordination of the officiating 
clergyman. Therefore that the validity of a sacrament depends on 
the word and institution of Christ, and not on the official position 
of the celebrant, is a Protestant principle more truly Catholic than 
the position of Romanists and High Church Episcopalians. Of 
course to be regularly, as well as validly administered, the persons 
who have been set apart by Christ Himself for the purpose, must 
administer the sacraments; but in necessitous circumstances, which 
can arise only in the case of baptism, the Church Catholic holds 
that this sacrament can be irregularly but validly administered by 
laymen, not, however, in defiance or contempt of the ministry, but 
only in case of their unavoidable absence. And, moreover, such 
irregular acts, to be properly completed, need to be ratified and 
confirmed by the Church, whereby they receive the official sanction 
of those whom Jesus Christ has appointed as the stewards of the 
mysteries of grace. 

But to return from this digression. Both from its origin and 
from its design, which have both been already considered, it is 


*Vide Martiensen’s Dogmatics, Sect. 272, in which this eminent theologian 
strangely confounds{the false claims of the Roman Church with the truth of 
Apostolic succession. 
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plain that the office in question must be a single institution, in har- 
mony with itself in-all its parts. The commission given to the 
Apostles, belonged to them only in their collective capacity. And 
so, as the ministry assumed other forms, whether ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, it remained necessarily subject always to the power of 
the same law. Just as among the Jews the Priesthood was one, 
though the priests were many and of different orders; so in the 
Christian Church, however ministers are multiplied, and the forms 
of their office varied, the office itself can be of force only as it retains 
always the character of a single body, bound together and in union 
with itself.* 

The Church of Rome lays great stress on this truth, but has 
pushed it to such an extreme as to totally obscure its real nature. 
It involves much more than such an external, despotic, arbitrary 
union as that which the Roman Church endeavors to secure, at the 
expense of the Scriptures and Church History, by claiming for the 

- Pope, as the vicegerent of Jesus Christ, and successor of Saint Peter, 
upon whom Jesus Christ founded His Church, personal infallibility 
and absolute jurisdiction over the whole Christian Church. We 
will proceed now to examine the exclusive claims of this Church, 
as well as those of the Episcopal Church, which regafds itself as 
the Church par excellence, and will prove conclusively that the 
great Protestant non-Episcopal Reformation Churches of Germany, 
as well as all other Protestant bodies that have received and pre- 
served the succession of their ministry through Presbyters, must be 
acknowledged to possess a ministry as truly valid as that of the 
Roman Catholic and Episcopal Churches; and that in spite of the 
lamentable divisions of Christendom, the bond of union has not been 
wholly severed, but that the different Churches are still essentially 
one. 

In endeavoring to establish the Papal theory of the Church— 
which claims that no ministry is valid except that which derives 
its authority from, and is outwardly bound tg, the visible centre of 
the Church, the Pope, through various hierarchical degrees—its ad- 
vocates appeal to the Holy Scriptures and Tradition. The passages 
of Scripture quoted are the following: “ And the Lord said, Simon, 


* Vide Dr. Nevin’s sermon on “ The Christian Ministry.” 
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Simon, behold, Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift 
you as wheat ; but I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not, 
and when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren ;” (Luke 
xxii. 31, 32); ‘“ And I say also unto thee, that thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my Church, and the gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against it. And I will give unto thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven ;” (Matt. xvi. 18, 19); and, “So when 
they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter; Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me more than these? He saith unto Him, Yea, Lord; 
thou knowest that I love thee. He saith unto him, ‘Feed my 
lambs.’ He saith to him again the second time,” etc. (John xxi. 
15-18). 

“ We admit at the outset,” says Dr. Schaff in his history of the 
Vatican Council, “that these passages in their obvious meaning, 
which is confirmed by the history of the Apostolic Church, assign 
to Peter a certain primacy among the Apostles; he was the leader 
and spokesman of them, and the chief agent of Christ in laying 
the foundation of His Church among the Jews and Geatiles. This is 
significantly prophesied in the new name of Peter given to him. The 
history of Pentecost (Acts ii.) and the conversion of Cornelius 
(Acts x.) are the fulfillment of this prophecy, and furnish the key 
to the interpretation of the passages in the gospels.” 

This is the scriptural truth of St. Peter’s primacy in the Apos- 
tolic Church, which is, however, very different from that which the 
Pope occupies in reference to the Roman Catholic Church. Peter 
stands pre-eminent among the Apostles, not by special Divine ap- 
pointment, but because he possessed the natural endowments and 
mental peculiarities of a leader. These, under the quickening power 
of the Spirit, made him the most prominent member of the Apostolic 
college. His impetuous, ardent temperament continually reveals 
itself and makes him conspicuous, both as a sinner and a saint. 
He. was the first to give expression to the evangelic faith of the 
disciples, but he also denied his Lord. Of superiority in rank and 
official power on the part of Peter over the other Apostles there is 
no evidence in the New Testament, which is its own best inter- 
preter. Not a single example of the exercise of such jurisdiction 
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on the part of Peter is to be found, but we do find the very reverse. 
“He himself, in his epistles, disowns and prophetically warns 
his fellow-Presbyters against the hierarchical spirit; exhorting them 
instead of being lords over God's heritage, to be examples to His 
flock (1 Peter v. 1-4). Paul and John were perfectly independent 
of him, as the Acts and epistles prove. Paul even openly ad- 
_ ministered to him a rebuke at Antioch. At the Council of Jerusa- 
lem James seems to have presided ; at all events, he proposed the 
compromise which was adopted by the Apostles, elders and breth~ 
ren. And moreover, to make the above passages of Scripture at 
all available for its purpose, the Papacy must take for granted, as 
intervening links of the argument, that which cannot be proved by 
the New Testament, nor from history, viz: that Peter was Bishop 
of Rome; that he was there as Paul’s superior; that he ap- 
pointed a successor, and transferred to him his prerogatives.’”* 
Ideas rule the world, and logic is very often the real power be- 
hind the throne. It was not the Scriptural account of St. Peter’s 
position among the Apostles that suggested the Papal theory of 
the Church ; but the theological conception of the nature of Church 
unity, as held by the Fathers even in the third and fourth centuries, 
sought to maintain and unfold itself during the Middle Ages by 
reading its own ideas into the Scriptures. This theory of the unity 
of the Church, which comes to view already in Ignatius, and is 
more fully developed by Cyprian and Augustine, involved more 
than its authors were aware of. Carried out to its full logical con- 
clusion, it has culminated in the Vatican decree of Papal absolut- 
ism and infallibility. These Fathers had hold of a profound truth, 
and a profound truth underlies “the colossal lie” of the Papacy. 
Every powerful error rests on some truth, which it bas perverted 
and from which it derives all its strength. The Church is one and 
catholic, as well as holy and Apostolic. In Christ she possesses 
all these attributes, but not one of them has ever been fully actual- 
ized onearth. Just as the historical Church has never been per- 
fectly holy, so neither has she ever fully actualized the attribute 
of catholicity, which, whilst it can express itself only through 
actual concrete forms of Christian life, according to the laws of 


*Dr. Schaft’s History of the Vatican Council. 
27 
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history and humanity related on the one hand to Adam, and on 
the other to Christ, cannot, however, find full actual embodiment 
for itself in any particular age or form of the Church. The out- 
ward, empirical, historical Church, will fully actualize the holy 
Catholic Church, in which we are taught to believe, only when, 
having passed through her militant state on earth, her Lord 
shall come and lead her in triumph, as a bride adorned for her 
husband, through the everlasting doors into the mansions of 
glory. 

As the Scriptures know nothing of a visible, absolute, infallible 
centre of unity in the Church, so neither do genuine tradition 
and the history of the early Church. The first documents which 
endeavor to support this conception of Church unity are “ the 
pseudo-Isidoran Decretals, that huge forgery of Papal letters 
which appeared in the middle of the ninth century, and had for 
heir object the completion of the independence of the Episcopal — 
hierarchy from the State, and the absolute power of the Popes as 
the legislators and judges of all Christendom. Here the most ex- 
travagant claims are put into the mouths of the early Popes, from 
Clement (91) to Damasus (384), in the barbarous French-Latin of 
the Middle Ages, and with such numerous and glaring anachron- 
isms as to force the conviction of fraud even upon Roman Catholic 
scholars. One of these sayings is: ‘The Roman Church remains 
to the end free from stain of heresy!’ Soon afterwards arose, in 
the same hierarchical interest, the legend of the donation of Con- 
stantine and his baptism by Pope Sylvester, interpolations of the 
writings of the Fathers, especially Cyprian and Augustine, and a 
variety of fictions embodied in the Gesta Liberii and the Liber 
Pontificalis, and sanctioned by Gratianus (about 1150) in his De- 
cretum, or collection of canons, which (as the first part of the 
corpus juris canonici) became the code of laws for the whole 
Western Church, and exerted an extraordinary influence. By this 
series of pious frauds the medieval Papacy, which was the growth 
of ages, was represented to the faith of the Church as a primitive 
institution of Christ, clothed with absolute and perpetual au- 
hority.” 

“The Popes since Nicholas I. (858-867), who exceeded all his 
predecessors in the boldness of his designs, freely used what the 
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spirit of a hierarchical, superstitious, and uncritical age furnished 
them. They quoted the fictitious letters of their predecessors as 
genuine, the Sardican canon on appeals as a canon of Nicwa, and 
the interpolated sixth canon of Nicwa, ‘the Roman Church always 
had the primacy,’ of which there is not a syllable in the original ; 
and nobody doubted them. Papal absolutism was in full vigor 
from Gregory VII. to Boniface VIII. Scholastic divines; even 
Thomas Aquinas, deceived by these literary forgeries, began to de- 
fend Papal absolutism over the whole Church, and the councils of 
Lyons (1274) and of Florence (1439) sanctioned it, although the . 
Greeks soon afterward rejected the false union based upon such 
assumption.’’* 

But for a radical Ultramontane Roman Catholic, facts whic& are 
stubborn things for other men pass for nothing. “If facts dis- 
agree with his dogmas, all the worse for the facts. All you have 
to do is to ignore or to deny them, or to force them, by unnatural 
interpretations, into reluctant obedience to the dogmas.” For in- 
stance, Cardinal Manning, as quoted by Dr. Schaff, speaks of his- 
tory (Petri. Privil. III. p. 18), as “a wilderness without guide or 
path,” and says: ““ Whensoever any doctrine is contained in the 
divine revelation of the Church, all difficulties from human history 
are excluded, as Tertullian lays down, by prescription. The only 
source of revealed truth is God; the only channel of His revela- 
tion is the Church. No human history can declare what is con- 
tained in that revelation. The Church alone can determine its 
limits, and therefore its contents.” 

All the forgeries of the middle ages have therefore become infal- 
lible truths, since the Church has sanctioned them. The end must 
indeed here sanctify the means. Verily, they need sanctification. 
Is not God in History as well asin the Church? Can one fact 
contradict another fact? Do not all truths mutually explain each 
other? The One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, against 
which the gates of Hades shall never prevail, does not rest on for- 
geries and falsehoods. She is the ground and pillar of the truth 


*For a detailed account of the above facts, thus briefly enumerated by Dr. 
Schaff, in his History of the Vatican Council, see * The Pope and the Council,” by 
Janus: Roberts Brothers, 1870. Authorized translation from the German, 
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Evidently the exclusive claims of the Roman Church rest on a rot- 
ten foundation. 

We pass on to consider the claims of Episcopalianism. Accord- 
ing to this theory, in the time of the Apostles the Ministry of the 
Church consisted of three orders ; Apostles, Bishops or Elders, and 
Deacons. These three orders are of Divine appointment, and there- 
fore nfust be continued in the precise form in which they were in- 
stituted, through every age of the Church. Each order exists by 
Divine right, but the succession is limited to the highest order. 
Apostolic succession is therefore confined to the Episcopate, which 
has taken the place of the Apostolate. Accordingly, no ministry is 
valid except that which derives its succession through the Episco- 
pate, represented in every ordination by one or more Bishops. It 
is admitted that in the time of the Apostles, as is evident from the 
New Testament, the names Bishop and Presbyter were used inter- 
changeably and applied indiscriminately to the same order of minis- 
ters, to those now called Presbyters or Pastors, but out of respect 
to the original Apostles appointed immediately by our Lord, their 
successors, who at first were also called Apostles, soon after the 
Apostolic age, “ deeming it not befitting to retain that name for 
common usage, agreed with the ministers of the second order, that 
the former should thenceforward be known exclusively as Bishops, 
and the latter only as Presbyters or Elders.”* This fact, it is claim- 
ed, is substantiated by Theodoret and St. Ambroset. But their 
testimony does not prove that there are three orders in the ministry 
de jure divino ; and, moreover, if taken in the Episcopalian sense, 
is in direct conflict with that of St. Clement, St. Jerome, St. Au- 
gustine, and other Fathers, as well as with the Reformers of the 
Church of England themselves, as will be shown hereafter. 

The error which lies at the root of the Anglican theory, is that 
this theory conceives of the Church more as a mechanism than as 
an organism. Its advocates fail to realize that the Church is our 
Lord’s Body (Col. i. 24), and, therefore, the organic embodiment 
of His life, mystically present in the world through the Holy Ghost; 


*Rev. H. L. Ziegenfuss, on “ What Constitutes a lawful Ministry?” “Agreed 
with the ministers of the second order !"’ A plausible way of putting it, and a 
good specimen of petitio principit. 

¢t For the quotations commonly adduced from these Fathers, see pages 426-7. 
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but regard it rather as a Divine establishment, upheld by certain 
laws and forms inexorably fixed for all time. Hence the ministry, 
according to their view, is not an organic function of the Body Mys- 
tical, but an institution externally related to the Church, and com- 
posed of three sharply-defined orders; the powers of each order 
being definitely determined by stringent laws that can under no 
circumstances be relaxed. ; 

This conception is altogether too external. The Church is not 
a mechanism, but an organism that varies its form as its life, 
through the opposition which it ever meets with from the world, is 
gradually with great difficulty unfolded. The Church, therefore, 
has a-history. It confronts us as a living institution, whose form 
does not create its life, but whose life is continued with its original 
power under different forms. And what is true of the Church as a 
whole in this respect, is true also of her ministry. There is one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one Spirit, one Body, and one minis- 
try. ‘‘ Wherefore He saith, When He ascended up on high, He 
led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. And He gave 
some, Aposties; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and 
some, pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ; till 
we all come in the unity of the faith, and the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ; from whom the whole Body fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according to 
the effectual working in the measure of every part, maketh increase 
of the body unto the edifying of itself in love” (Eph. iv. 8, 11, 12, 
13, 16). 

Does the Apostle mean to assert, in the first part of this quota- 
tion, that our Saviour instituted four, or perhaps five, orders in the 
Ministry—A postles, Prophets, Evangelists, Pastors and Teachers ? 
And how many orders does he speak of in 1. Cor. xii. 28, where 
he says: “And God has set some in the Church, first Apostles, 
secondarily Prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then 
gifts of healings, helps, governments, diversities of tongues?” 
Must wé add Presbyters and Deacons, or are these “ orders ” here 
described by other names? These passages of Scripture, as well 
as others of similar import, in which the doctrine of the ministry is 
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most fully set forth by the Apostle, are in a great measure ignored 
by Episcopalians, and have always puzzled them, and all other ear- 
nest men who have studied the Apostle’s language with the honest 
purpose of discovering which one of the existing forms of Church 
government is in accordance with that instituted in the beginning 
by Divine appointment. The difficulty, however, does not arise 
from the teaching of the Apostle. It only comes to view when 
we assume that fixed and definite orders of the ministry and 
forms of government were given in the beginning by Divine 
appointment, to be of force for all time. But “it is obvious that 
when the Redeemer established His Church on earth He did not 
immediately endow it with a full and complete apparatus of officers, 
orders and forms of government. On the contrary, He bestowed 
on it only a single office—one that was exceedingly simple in its 
character, and yet indispensable—when He appointed the Apostles 
His witnesses. He designed that other and fuller forms should be 
developed from within, by the self-determination of the Church, 
and in correspondence to the exigencies of the times; and the 
primitive office, the Apostolate, was so constituted as to expand 
like a tree, sending forth successively, as branches, other forms of 
the same office, adapted to new times and circumstances.”* The 
office of the ministry is accordingly a single institution, deriving 
its authority and power always from the commission given to the 
eleven. The Deacons and Presbyters, or Bishops, ordained by the 
Apostles, had part in their ministry, and when the Apostolate 
itself passed away, its ordinary powers and authority were con- 
tinued under other forms. The ministry itself is an essential fac- 
tor in the constitution of the Church, but its forms vary according 
to circumstances, only those which are most simple and funda- 
mental being common to every age of the Church. 

In the beginning the Apostles went forth as missionaries, preach- 
ing the Word, administering the sacraments, and attending to all 
the duties which grew out of their position. Soon afterwards 
Deacons were ordained (Acts vi.), evidently not, however, according 
to the whole tenor of the narrative, because the Lord Jesus had 
commanded the Apostles so to do, but because ci rcumstances required 


*Lange’s Commentary, Acts, p 106. 
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it. The particular circumstances under which the first Bishops or 
Presbyters were appointed are not given, but we find that so soon 
as the converts of the Apostles were organized into congrega- 
tions, certain officers were ordained to take charge of them, and 
were called sometimes Bishops (‘exer ) (Acts xx. 28; Tit. i. 7; 
Phil. i.1; 1 Tim. iii. 1); and sometimes Elders (=peofurepo), (Acts 
xi. 30; xiv. 23; xv. 2, 4; xxi. 18; 1 Peter v. 1; James v. 14, 
etc.), the former name describing their position as overseers in 
the church, and the latter being a title of honor. These officers were 
ordained by the Apostles with the concurrence of the churches ( Acts 
xiv. 23; Tit. i.5). Their duties were to oversee, to administer order 
and exercise discipline, to watch over pure doctrine, and to teach. 
The Apostles continued, however, as long as they lived, to wield 
the supreme direction of the churches, but not because they looked 
upon themselves as an order of the ministry distinct from and 
superior to that of Bishops or Elders. They ruled then as now, 
through the inspired Word, of which they were the infallible organs, 
Instead of jealously guarding their superiority in rank as by divine 
right, they put themselves on a level with the *Presbyters. St. 
Peter calls himself a fellow elder (cvutpec3itepos) (1 Peter v. 1), when 
addressing the Elders in his first epistle. And the only official tide 
with which St. John speaks of himself is that of Elder (~peeutepor), 
His second epistle commences, ‘“ The Elder unto the elect lady,” 
and the third, “ The Elder unto the well beloved Gaius.” The dis- 
tinctive functions of the Apostles were, for the most part, extraordin- 
ary, and therefore not transmissible. In their ordinary powers and 
rights, which alone were capable of transmission, they were simply 
equal to Presbyters, and, of course then, Presbyters or Elders in these 
respects equal to them (1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. 6; 1 Peter v. 1; 
2John1;3John1.) The first successors of the Apostles were,there- 
fore, Presbyters, and not an order of officers superior to them by Di- 
vineright. And no subsequent elevation of Bishopsas a distinct class 
of ministers, no ecclesiastical regulations, and no long-continued 
Church usage can take away from Presbyters, as official organs of 
the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, their inherent 
power*to transmit, through prayer and the laying on of hands, a 
valid succession of the Apostolic and Divinely-commissioned Min- 
istry of Jesus Christ. 
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Neither can the cases of Timothy and Titus be cited as making 
against this conclusion. These men were not Diocesan or Metro- 
politan Bishops by Divine right, but Presbyters, whose vocation was 
extraordinary, and who acted in the capacity of evangelists, or 
apostolic legates. As to the question of ordination, we find that 
St. Timothy was ordained by a body of Presbyters, of whom St. 
Paul was one (1 Tim. iv. 14, and 2 Tim. i. 6). That he was not 
stationed at Ephesus, as a Diocesan bishop, when St. Paul wrote 
his Epistles to him, is evident from 1 Tim. i. 3, and 2 Tim. iv. 9. 
(For further information in regard to St, Timothy’s position in the 
Apostolic Church see 1. Cor. iv. 17; xvi. 10; Rom. xvi. 21; Col- 
i. 1; Heb. xiii. 23, ete.). That Titus, also, was not the Diocesan 
bishop of Crete, appears from Tit. i. 5, and iii. 12. 

There are, indeed, different grades in the ministry, but not dif- 
ferent orders in the Anglican sense. The presbyterate is central 
and fundamental. Out of it other forms of office wee in the be 
ginning, and still are developed as circumstances require, some 
higher and some lower than the presbyterate, in its commonly ac 
cepted sense. But these do not constitute different orders in the 
sense that they are all separately of Divine appointment, and must 
therefore, necessarily be continued. That the Fathers knew noth- 
jng of three different orders in the ministry, in the Anglican sense, 
is unwittingly shown by Bingham in his Antiquities of the Chris- 
tien Church, in trying to make out that they did.* After begging 


* This eminent author, with all his learning and acuteness, sometimes resorts 
to strange expedients to make out his points. In reference to the succession of 
Bishops in the Church of Rome, he says: “It is true, there is a little difference in 
the account which these authors give of the succession ; for some reckon Linus 
first, then Anacletus, then Clement; others begin with Clement,and reckon him 
the first in order from St. Peter. But this is easily reconciled by learned men, 
who make it appear that Linus and Anacletus died whilst St. Peter lived, and 
that Clement was ordained their successor by St. Peter also. So that we have 
two or three persons, by this account, ordained successively Bishops of Rome by 
the hands of the Apostles.” (Antiquities of the Christian Church, Book II., chapter 
i., section 4.) Dr. John Dick, who, although a Presbyterian, was, I suppose, a 
learned man, says: “It happens, unfortunately forthe high claims of the Church 
of Rome, that it is not easy to tell who came in the room of Peter, who, they 
pretend, was the first Bishop. Clement, Clitus, Linus, and Anacletus, have been 
mentioned; but it is doubted whether Clitus and Anacletus were not the samb 
individual, and in what order the persons now named succeeded each other 
while some have suspected that they are all contemporary, and equally Bishops 
of Rome, as there were several Bishops at the same time in Philippi.” (Dick's 
Theology, V olume ii., Lecture 98.) 
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the question of the Divine right of Diocesan Bishops, by asserting 
that “the most ancient distinction that occurs, is that of the supe- 
rior clergy into three distinct orders,”* he proceeds to show that 
the ancients used the words ordo, gradus, officium, interchangeably ; 
which is the very thing our Anglican brethren refuse to do, be- 
cause, as they claim, the Episcopate is not a grade, but an order 
of the ministry. 

We freely admit that at the close of the apostolic age, after the 
destruction of Jeruselem, probably with the advice of St. Jobn and 
other apostles still living, the Episcopal form of Church govern- 
ment was gradnally introduced, having for its object the unity of 
the Church in the new critical stage of history upon which it was 
then entering. But that the Bishops appointed to govern a num- 
ber of churches together constituting a diocese, were not regarded as 
an “order” of.the ministry superior to Presbyters by divine right, is 
clear from the epistle of Clemens Romanus to the Corinthians, “ the 
only indubitably genuine work of any uninspired Christian writer 
of the first century, who in express terms identifies Bishops and 
Presbyters; represents the office of Presbyter as highest in the 
Church, and the Presbyters as the direct and sole successors of the 
Apostles; divides the officials of the Church into Bishops and Dea- 
cons,and speaks of a number of Bishops in one congregation.” + There 
fore we conclude that “the original New Testament apostolic idea 
of the Episcopate was that of the common rule of pastors in the con- 
gregation, and that the Episcopate, as distinct in any sense from the 
Presbyterate, or of the Presbyterate as in any sense (for example 
that of ruling eldership) distinct from the Episcopate, is not of 
Divine right or apostolic institution.”{ This fact is confirmed by 
Jerome, the most learned of all the Latin Fathers, who says: 
“Among the ancients, Presbyters and Bishops were the very same ; 
but by little and little, for plucking up plants of dissension, the 
whole care was devolved upon one. As the Presbyters therefore 
know, that they are subjected to him who is set over them by the 
custom of the Church ; so let the Bishops know, that they are su- 
perior to the Presbyters rather by custom than by any real appoint- 


* Antiquities Volume L, Liber ii., section 1. 
t Dr. C. P. Krauth, on “ The Doctrine of the Ministry.” 
Tidem, 
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ment of Christ.”* The great St. Augustine also says: “The office 
of Bishop is above the office of Priests, not by authority of the Scrip- 
tures, but after the names of honor which the custom of the Church 
hath now obtained.”+ 

In reference to the leading men of the English reformation, such 
as Archbishop Cranmer, Bishop Jewell, Archbishop Whitgift, 
Archbishop Grindal, Bishop Cooper, and others, Keble says: “It 
is enough, with them, to show that the government by Bishops and 
Archbishops is ancient and allowable ; they never venture to urge 
its exclusive claim, or to connect the succession with the validity 
of the holy sacraments. ”’t 

Cranmer declares that “the Bishops and Priests were at one 
time the same, and were no two things, but both one office, in the 
beginning of the Christian religion.’’§ 

Hooker paraphrases the testimony of Jerome, already cited, and 
expresses his acquiescence in it. || 

Of the pre-eminence of Bishops by Divine right, Archdeacon 
Mason says: “If by jure divino you understand a law and com- 
mandment of God, binding all Christian Churches, universally, 
perpetually, unchangeably, and with such absolute necessity that 
no other form of regiment may in any case be admitted; in this 
sense neither may we grant it, nor yet can you prove it to be 
jure divino.”4 ' 

In the light of what has now been said, the meaning of the fol- 
lowing passages from Theodoret and St. Ambrose, before alluded 
to, and of which Bingham makes so much account, becomes intel- 
ligible. Theodoret says: ‘‘ The same persons were anciently called 
promiscnously both Bishups and Presbyters, whilst those who are 
now called Bishops were called Apostles. But shortly after, the name 
of Apostles was appropriated to such only as were Apostles indeed ; 
and then the name Bishop was given to those who before were 
called Apostles.”** St. Ambrose speaks as follows: ‘ They who are 


*Comment. in Tit. i. 5, Opp. Ton. vol. 6, p. 168; edit. Victorii, Paris, 1623. 

¢t Quoted by Bishop Jewell. [Defence of his Apol. p. 123.] 

tPreface to Hooker's Polity, xxx. 

§Burnet’s Reform., App. Bk. 3. 

|Eceles, Polity, Bk. 7, Ch. 5. 

{Appendix to his Vindicia. The above quotations are taken from Dr. Seiss"> 
Ecctesia Lutherana 

**Bingham’s Eccles. Antiq., Bk. 2, Ch. 2, Sect. 1. 
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now called Bishops were originally called Apostles. But the Holy 
Apostles being dead, they who were ordained after them to govern 
the Churches could not arrive at the excellency of those first; nor 
had they the testimony of miraeles, but were in many other re- 
spects inferior to them ; therefore they thought it not decent to as- 
sume to themselves the name of Apostles; but, dividing the names, 
they left to Presbyters the name of the presbytery, and they them- 
selves were called Bishops.’”’* There is no intimation in these pass- 
ages that the men appointed to govern the Churches constituted 
a class of officers superior to Presbyters by Divine right ; but these 
authors simply mean that the Bishop, who exercised the office of 
President or Superintendent over his fellow-Bishops, or, in other 
words, occupied the position of primus inter pares, when it was 
found necessary with the growth of the Church in different places 
to bind together its congregations through some form of govern- 
ment, was at first known by the name of Apostle, and afterwards 
by common consent took the title of Bishop, leaving to the Bishops 
under his care the name of Presbyter. Unless taken in this way, 
the testimony of these men flatly contradicts that of the other 
Fathers of the Church. 

Of the oft-quoted testimony of St. Ignatius, upon which great 
stress is laid by modern Anglicans, but which is always uncertain, 
on account of the gross corruptions and interpolations with which 
his epistles abound, Bishop Stillingfleet says: ‘“ In all those thirty- 
five testimonies produced out of Ignatius’ epistles for Episcopacy, I 
can meet with but one which is brought to prove the least sem- 
blance of an institution of Christ for Episcopacy ; and if I be not 
deceived, the sense of that place is clearly mistaken, too.”’} 

It is not necessary that we examine all the Church Fathers in 
detail. When critically reviewed by the impartial stude nt, it is 
found, as Dr. Krauth says, that their testimony in favor of Diocesan 
Episcopacy by Divine right, can be cited only when their writings 
are artificially and violently interpreted, ‘ by confounding different 
kinds of Episcopacy and of Bishops; by grouping as a unit Christian 


*Bingham’s Eccles. Antiq., Bk. 2, Ch. 2, Sect. 1., taken from Amalarius de Offic. 


Eccles., Ek. 2, Ch. 13. 
tDivine Right of Forms of Church Government, vol. 2, part 2, chap. 6, quoted 


by Dr. Dick in his Lectures on Theology. 
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antiquity at very different stages; by regressive constructions in 
which a later antiquity is read back into an earlier one; by making 
far more of the evidence which seems favorable to it, than the evi- 
dence can fairly bear ; by continaally substituting the proof of the 
existence of Episcopacy at a certain period, for the proof of its Di- 
vine right ; and in general, by an extremely one-sided partisanship 
throughout.” “ As it is, therefore, an error on the one side to assert 
that the church must have Diocesan Bishops as of Divine right, so 
is it an error on the other to assert that she may not have them in 
her liberty as of humanright. As there is no jus divinum for the 
Diocesan Episcopate, so is there, if the Episcopate be rightly ordered, 
no jus divinum against it.” 

That the power of ordination should very early be reserved to 
Diocesan Bishops does not appear at ali remarkable when we re- 
’ member that, in virtue of their official position, they were the high- 
est exponents of authority and power in the Church, as then 
constituted. This right they continued to exercise as the Church 
advanced through different stages of historical development, in 
subordination to their superiors in office. This was the case when 
the Diocesan Episcopate grew into the Metropolitan Episcopate, and 
so continued when the Metropolitan Episcopate logically developed 
into the Universal Episcopate, first claimed in the Greek Church, 
and afterwards with more success in the Roman Church, by con- 
stituting the Bishop of Rome the Metropolitan of Metropolitaus. 
In this way the right of ordination and the succession of the min- 
istry were intertwined and bound up with the Roman hierarchy, 
not by Divine right, but through the establishment and prevalence 
of a monarchical form of government in the Church. Throughout 
the ages which intervened between the time of the Apostles and 
the mighty Reformation of the sixteenth century, every Presbyter or 
Priest, as a divinely commissioned office-bearer in the One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostlic Church, founded by Jesus Christ, possessed 
in latent form the power of ordination, which, under proper cir- 
cumstances, he could with other Presbyters have put into exercise. 
And when the Reformers by necessity separated themselves from 
the Roman hierarchy, they did not originate a new Church, but 
simply cast off the shell of Romanism, which had hardened around 
the true life of the holy Catholic Church, and was stunting its 
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growth. The Reformation was not a protest against the Catholic 
Church, but only against the then existing Roman form of the 
Church. It was in the strictest sense a reformation within the 
bosom of the Catholic Church; the historical product of its life, 
which, growing in might for ages, burst forth in new forms, and 
then the powers originally granted to Presbyters were reasserted 
and put into exercise. 

The form which the Protestant Church assumed during the Refor- 
mation differed in many respects radically from Romanism, but the 
Church under this new form was nevertheless a legitimate continu- 
ation of the Catholic Church. For “the Reformers firmly believed in 
the Church as the Body of Christ, being in order before its members, 
over them, and as carrying in its bosom, from the Head, the only 
hope and the only resources of salvation for men. Hence their 
zeal in holding fast to the old power beneath the powerful struggles 
of the new. Their ministry carried with it the old suecession of 
ordination ; their sacraments were adhered to in their true sacra- 
mental sense and power; their faith was the Creed, as it reigned 
from the earliest age; their Cultus owned the objective and sacra- 
mental, and had its home in the bosom of the Church; and their 
government rested, in its ultimate ground, on the authority of the 
Church.’’* 

All this is true not only of the Reformation in England, where 
the Episcopal form of Church government was retained, but also 
of Continental Europe, where the Presbyterian form of government 
was introduced. - Neither did the Church of England then regard 
Bishops as an order of the ministry, superior, by Divine right, to 
Presbyters. This fact is attested by the Book of Common Prayer 
itself. According to the Ordinal of Edward VL., restored by 
Elizabeth, Priests were consecrated Bishops without a word in 
reference to the communication of any additional ministerial power 
even, and without any mention of Episcopacy.t The same fact 


*Dr. Harbaugh: Mercerssure REVIEW, 1855, Jan. No. 

+The words used in ordaining Presbyters were the following (taken by Mil- 
ner from Bishop Sparrow's Collection, p. 158, and given by him in “ End of Con- 
troversy,” Letter 29): “ Receive the Holy Ghost: whose sins thou dost forgive, 
they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retainef and be 
thou a faithful dispenser of the Word of God, and of His Holy Sacraments.”’ For 
the consecration of Bishops these words (ibid., p. 164) were used : * Take the Holy 
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also appears from the conduct and writings of the English divines 
of that period. These eminent theologians fully and freely acknowl- 
edge the validity of the non-Episcopal Protestant ministry of Ger- 
many. 7 

“Tt is notorious,” says Edwin Hall, “that the English Reform. 
ers uniformly treated the non-Episcopal foreign Churches (Luth- 
eran and Reformed) as true Churches and ministers.”* 

Gaillard testifies, “that the Cranmers, Ridleys, Latimers, 
Hoopers, Jewells, and Hookers, of the days of Edward VI., and 
Queen Elizabeth, though persuaded in favor of Episcopacy, and 
zealously attached to it, yet cordially embraced the Lutheran 
Churches as sisterly communions.” 

Bishop Burnet remarks, that “not only those who penned the 
Thirty-nine Articles, but the body of the Church, for above half 
an age after, did acknowledge the foreign Churches to be true 
Churches, as to all the essentials of a Church.”’} 

Bishop Hall writes, “ The Reformed Churches, which want this 
government (7. e. of Bishops), we do love and honor as our sister 
Churches, as the dear spouse of Christ. Your uncharitableness 
offers to choke me with those scandalous censures and disgraceful 
terms, which some of ours have let fall upon those Churches and 
their eminent professors ; which, I confess, it is more easy to be 
sorry for than, on some hands, to excuse.”’§ 

“Dr. Jackson, Bishop Sanderson, Cousin, Bishop of Durham, 
and Bishop Taylor, have expressed themselves to the same effect.”|| 


Ghost, and remember that thou stir up the grace of God, which is in thee by the 
imposition of hands.” These forms were in perfect harmony with the decision of 
of Cranmer, that * Bishops and Priests were no two things, but one and the same 
office.” 

More than one hundred years afterwards, in 1662, THE ORDINAL WASCHANGED. The 
form of ordaining a Presbyter was thus altered: “* Receive the Holy Ghost for the 
office und work of a Priest in the Church of God, now committed to thee by the 
imposition of our hands: Whose sins thou shalt forgive,” &c. The form of con- 
secrating Bishops was thus enlarged: “ Receive the Holy Ghost for the office 
and work of a Bishop in the Church of God, now committed unto thee by the 
imposition of our hands, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost: and remember that thou stir up the grace of God, which is in thee.” 


* Puritans and their Principles, p. 279. 

+ History of the Reformation, p. 552. 

t Expositions of the Articles, Art. XXIII, 

§ Hall’s works, vol. 9, p. 690, Pratt’s Ed., 1808, 
||, Ecclesia Lutherana, by Dr. J. A. Seiss, p. 90, 
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Accordingly Dr. Stone says: “In those days of close searching 
into the essence and nature of things spiritual and ecclesiastical, 
there was no idea, among this class of English Divines, of shutting 
the Reformed Continental Churches out of the pale of visible 
Catholicism ; but they held them to be the Church of England's 
dearest sisters abroad.” * 

The “ judicious” Hooker goes farther than this, and acknowledges 
a well-known fact, which the history of the Reformation fully con- 
firms, in these graceful terms: “ For my own part, I dare not deny 
the salvation of the Lutheran Churches, which have been the chief- 
est instruments of ours.”’+ 

Dr. Cousin very pertinently adds: “If we renounce all the min- 
isters of Germany, what then will become of the Protestant party ? 
If the Church and kingdom of England acknowledged them, as they 
did, why should we, that are but private persons, utterly disclaim 
their communion ?”} 

These testimonies stand fast. Modern Anglicanism dtre not 


ignore them § 

That there were irregularities in the succession of the non-Epis- 
copal Protestant ministry in the time of the Reformation, as per- 
haps in the case of Calvin, who in the Roman Church was only a 
sub-deacon, and, it may be, never ordained to the priesthood, is not 

*Discourses on the Church, p. 120. 

tSermon on Habak. i. 4, appendix to Ecc. Polity; Complete Works, vol. 2, p. 
7. Appleton Ed. 

t Letter to Cordel, February 7, 1650. 

§In the “Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” a very learned and in many 
respects admirable work, edited by Rev. John Henry Blunt, M. A., the author of 
the Introduction to the Ordinal, with the characteristic modesty of the Anglican 
divines of the present age, makes use of the following remarkable language, 
which deserves very high commendation for its veracity, and which we reeqn- 
mend as a fine specimen of the Christian charity for which that school of English 
theologians who delight to call themselves Angiican Catholics, has of late years 
become quite notorious: “ The Catholic Church has ever held this doctrine, that 
true ministrations of grace depend on Episcopal ministries, and has always re- 
guarded all other ministries, whether assumed to be cunferred by Presbyiers, under- 
taken at will, or bestowed by a call from the congregation, to be wholly invalid. 
Luther, Knox and Wesley were but priests, Whitefield a d eacon, Calvin a sub- 
deacon, and others mere laymen; every mission by their hands is therefore 
absolutely null and void, according to scriptural au‘hority, apostolic practice, and 
the unbroken tradition of eighteen centuries if’ Avery Biunt assertion indeed— 
but an assertion that sounds very flat in connection with the statements of the 
illustrious w orthies quotedjabove. 
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denied. How then do we vindicate the validity of our Protestant 
ministry? “Not by any outward succession in the case of the 
ministry, nakedly and separately considered ; but certainly not by 
any theory, either, which overthrows the necessity of a true histo- 
rical succession in the life of the Church and makes it competent 
for any body of Christians, under any tircumstances, to start an 
entirely new Church. It is the life of the Church as such, the life 
of the Church as an organic historical whole, which alone can fully 
legitimate and clothe with power the needful organs of this life, and 
their necessary functions. If then we must admit some disturbance 
in the ordinary law of ministerial succession at the Reformation, 
it does not follow at once that the succession itself for this reason 
fell to the ground; the true succession lay in the life of the Church 
as a whole; and if it can be shown that this gave birth to the Ref- 
ormation, it must be allowed to have been sufficient at the same 
time to make good, in the way of inward reproductive force, any 
unavoidable defect that was found to attend,in this revolution, 
the outward genealogy of the Protestant ministry. After all, 
it is the Church, the presence of Christ’s life in His body, 
which supports ¢he true line of the ministry, and not the 
line of the ministry that upholds mechanically the being 
and authority of the Church. On this broad principle we 
justify the Reformation. It was the product of the old Catholic 
Church itself; the central consciousness of the Christian world had 
been struggling towards it for centuries before ; it was in the end 
the organic outburst plainly of the life of Christianity, as an ob- 
jective historical whole, which simply laid hold of the Reformers, 
and brought itself to pass by them, as its organs, wjthout any calcu- 
lation of their own.”* 

df, however, our Roman Catholic and Episcopalian friends will 
not accept this solution of the difficulty, we beg leave to remind 
them of certain defects in the succession of the ministry in their 
communions, judged according to.their own theories of the ministry. 
Behold the following admission, made by a prominent Roman Catho- 
lic: “I grant, sir, that, from the various commotions and accidents 
to which all sublunary things are subject, there have been several 


* Dr. J. W. Nevin, Mercerssure Review, 1819, July No., p. 335. 
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vacancies or interregnums in the Papacy ; but none of them have 
been of such a lengthened duration as to prevent a moral (7) con- 
tinuation of the Popedom, or to hinder the execution of ‘the impor- 
tant office annexed to it. I grant, also, that there have been rival 
Popes and unhappy schisms in the Church, particulary one great 
schism, at the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century.”* Janus, in his book on “ The Pope and the Coun- 
cil,” page 43, mentions other and greater difficulties. He says: 
“Since the eighth century the ordinations of certain Popes began to 
be annulled,and the Bishops and Priests ordained by them were com- 
pelled te be re-ordained. This occurred first in 769, when Constan- 
tine II., who had got possession of the Papal chair by force of arms, 
and kept it for thirteen months, was blinded and deposed at a syned, 
and all bis ordinations pronounced invalid. But the strongest case 
occurred at the end of the ninth century, after the death of Pope 
Formosus, when the repeated rejections of his ordinations threw the 
whole Italian Church into the greatest confusion, and produced a 
general uncertainty as to whether there were any valid sacraments 
in Italy. Auxilius, who was a contemporary, said that through 
this universal rejection and repetition of orders (ordinatio, exordi- 
natio, et superordinatio) matters had come to such a pass in Rome 
that for twenty years the Christian religion had been interrupted and 
extinguished in Italy.” 

Stubborn facts also stare Episcopalians in the face. Milner, 
(“End of Controversy,” Letter xxix.) makes the following state- 
ment of these facts: “ The chief question which remains to be dis- 
cussed concerns the ministry of the Church of England: namely, 
whether the first Protestant bishops, appointed by Queen Elizabeth, 
when the Catholic bishops were turned out of their sees, did or did 
not receive valid consecration from some other bishop, who bim-, 
self was validly consecrated? The discussion of this question has 
filled many volumes, the result of which is that the orders are, to 
say the least, exceedingly doubtful. For, first, it is certain that the 
doctrine of the Fathers of this Church was very loose, as to the 
necessity of consecration and ordination. Its chief founder, Cran- 
mer, solemnly subscribed his name to the position that princes 


{ .*Milner “ End of Controversy,” Letter xxx. 
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and governors, no less than bishops, can make Priests, and that no 
consecration is appointed by Scripture to make a Bishop or Priest. 
In like manner, Barlow, on the validity of whose consecration that 
of Matthew Parker and of all succeeding Anglican bishops chiefly 
rests, preached openly that the king’s appointment, without any 
orders whatsoever, suffices to make a bishop. This doctrine seems 
to have been broached by him to meet the objection that he him- 
self had never been consecrated: in fact, the record of such a trans- 
action has been hunted for in vain, during these two hundred years. 
Secondly, it is evident, from the books of controversy, still extant, 

-that the Catholic doctors, Harding, Bristow, Stapleton, and Car- 
dinal Allen, who had been fellow-students and intimately acquain- 
ted with the first Protestant Bishops, under Elizabeth, and partic- 
ularly with Jewel, bishop of Sarum, and Horne, bishop of Winton, 
constantly reproached them, in the most pointed terms, that they 
had never been consecrated at all; and that the latter, in their volu- 
minous replies, never accepted of the challenge or refuted the 
charge, otherwise than by ridiculing the Catholic consecration 
Thirdly, it appears that after an interval of fifty years from the be- 
ginning of the controversy, namely, in the year 1613, when Mason, 
chaplain to Archbishop Abbot, published a work, referring to an 
alleged register at Lambeth of Archbishop Parker’s consecration by 
Barlow, assisted by Coverdale and others, the learned Catholics 
universally exclaimed that the register was a forgery, unheard of 
till that date, and asserted, among other arguments, that, admitting 
it to be true, it was of no avail, as the pretendéd consecrator of 
Parker, though he had sat in several sees, had not himself been 
consecrated for any of them.” 

Since, then, we are all obliged to acknowledge, the Romanist as 
well as the Protestant, the Episcopalian as well as the Presbyterian, 
that there have been, at different times in the history of the Church, 
disturbances in the ordinary law of ministerial succession, must we 
also admit that the succession itself has for this reason been interrupt- 
ed, and thus deprived of its validity? Notat all. For it is the pre- 
ence of Christ’s life in His Body as an organic historical whole— 
which life is broader and deeper than its ordinary manifestations, and 
therefore not absolutely limited by them—that supports the true 
succession of the ministry, and by’ its innate reproductive power 
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overcomes the defects which, under extraordinary circumstances, 
imperil the historical continuance of the One, Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. At all times and under all circumstances, in 
the midst of world-crises, attended with great confusion and 
uncertainty on the part of men, just as really as before and after 
these ecclesiastical upheavals, the Lord Jesus Christ, by the power 
of His divine-human life, present through the Holy Ghost in His 
mystical body, has continued in His Church the needful organs of 
His life and their necessary functions, so that the gates of Hades 
have at no time prevailed against His Church founded on a rock, 
neither have the power and authority of the original commission 
given to the Apostles been lost. His promise: “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world,” has at no time been 
withdrawn. His grace and power have proven themselves sufli- 
cient for every immergency. Sects that have assumed to create 
a ministry of their own, possess indeed only a humanly appointed 
ministry ; but the Church Catholic, in spite of all its lamentable 
divisions into Roman, Greek, Anglican, Lutheran, Reformed, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopalian, and still other branches, 
has a ministry as truly valid as that which the Church of the first 


century possessed, 


Arr. VI.—THE GENERAL SYNOD AT FORT WAYNE. 


The General Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States 
met in triennial session at Fort Wayne, Indiana, May 19th, 1875. 
This is the second time in immediate succession that this body has 
held its sessions in the West, having met in 1872 at Cincinnati. 
The entertainment of the Synod was most hospitable and pleasant, 
although it became necessary to seek this entertainment, to a con- 
siderable extent, in families of Churches outside our own com- 
munion. ° 

Fort Wayne is a beautiful and growing city of about 25,000 
inhabitants. It is situated in the northern part of Indiana, on 
what is called the summit, where the waters divide, some of the 
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streams flowing northward to the lake, others southward to the 
Ohioriver. It contains many fine public buildings, and about thirty 
churches. The Roman Catholies have a Cathedral and several other 
churches, the Lutherans four, the Presbyterians three, the Re- 
formed two (German), churches. The Missouri Lutherans havea 
college here, or a gymnasium, which stands in some connection 
with a higher institation in St. Louis. 

There was very little business transacted by the Synod at Fort 
Wayne, except mere routine work, such as reviewing the proceed- 
ings of the lower judicatories, electing members of the two mis- 
sionary boards, delegates to corresponding bodies, ete. It might 
seem from this fact that it possesses but little significance for the 
Church at large. Yet we believe this Synod was of very great 
importance, and will exert a large and happy influence, for reasons 
somewhat outside its particular transactions. To these we will re- 
fer after we have noticed some of the particular business trans- 
acted. 

The majority this time fell on the side of the churchly and con- 
servative portion of the Church, as has, indeed, been the case in 
every General Synod, except the one held at Cincinnati in 1872.* 
tev. Dr. W. K. Zieber was elected president by thirteen majority, 
which was the only vote, as we now remember, with the exception 
of the vote on the contested seat of the secundus delegate from the 
Lebanon Classis, which could be called a strictly party vote. 


* The Christian World, in its first issue after the meeting of the General Synod 
stated that if the Western or opposition delegates had all been present, the 
majority would have been the other way to the extent of fisieen or twenty votes. 
In the next issue of June 3d, the editor repeats this assertion without naming 
the number of votes that might have been had on the other side, and adds: * It 
is quite significant, in view of the watchfulness and diligence of those ou the 
other side, that notwithstanding the majority elected to represent the Church 
as a whole was with those who stood in opposition.” . 

Of course all this is mere assertion. There was a majority of thirteen on the 
vote tor president. This majority would have been increased by six, if the east- 
ery, delegates bad all been present, and by at least two more if the East had so 
desired, in effect four more, muking in all a majority of twenty-three, and we 
know that all the absentees on the other side would not nearly bave been able 
to overcome this majority. We take little interest in counting majorities ; the 
time is past for that, we trust, in ourChurch; but we refer to the matter here as 
an evidence of the careless and partisan statements that go out for truth in the 
columns of the Christian World. 
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Public Theological Teaching. 

The first subject that awakened any special attention was the 
overture from the Pittsburgh Synod, relating to the authority of 
District Synods in the matter of public theological teaching within 
their bounds. The case originated in the Clarion Classis, which 
claimed the right, in view of the decision in the Super appeal case 
at Cincinnati, to establish a theological school, or seminary, in con- 
nection with the Clarion Collegiate Institute, within their bounds, 
independently of the permission or authority of the Pittsbargh 
Synod. That Synod denied the right under the Constitution, and 
requested the General Synod to repeal so much of the action in the 
Super appeal case as might be in conflict with their decision. The 
reference to the Super appeal case was evidently made under the 
impression that, in some sort, it stood in the way of independent 
action by the General Synod in another case. The view, however, 
was taken that such repeal, in a judicial case once decided, was not 
necessary in order to take contrary action in another independent 
ease. The action of the highest court in the Church in a specific case 
brought up by appeal, is final. It cannot be reopened by the same 
court at a subsequent sitting, although if what is claimed to be a 
violation of the Constitution by the party complained of be brought 
up a second time by the lower court, the supreme judiciary could 


act upon it as a new case, the effect of the action not reaching 
back, however, behind the time covered by the first decision. In 
this way it would have been competent for the Eastern Synod at 
any time subsequent to the decision at Cincinnati to have instituted 


new proceedings against the theological teachers at Ursinus College, 
and carried the case up under new circumstances and with new 
pleas, and obtained a new decision from the General Synod: This 
rule, we believe, holds in all civil courts, where a course of action 
eharged with being unconstitutional continues after adecision has 
been reached in the Supreme Court. It becomes then a new case, 
and the decision-may be contrary to the first decision, without re- 
pealing the former decision. If this be true in regard to a case 
once decided when brought up a second time under new circum- 
stances, much more must it be true of an entirely different case, 
though involving the same principles of constitutional law. The 
Supreme Court of the United States may decide at one time that 
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the payment of a, certain debt with a certain kind of money is legal 
and satisfactory, and yet in a subsequent similar case it may de- 
cide that it is illegal and unsatisfactory. The latter decision does 
not repeal or reverse the first decison, but the first decision is not a 
hindrance or bar to the second decision, 

According to this view, the committee on the overture reported 
that in reaching a decision on the case brought before the General 
Synod by the overture from the Pittsburg Synod, it was not 
necessary to consider the decision of a special case by the Cincin- 
nati Synod.* The Synod at Fort Wayne was not bound in the 
‘ase by the action at Cincinnati. It bad independent authority 
in the case brought before it by the Pittsburgh Synod. 

Accordingly the report went on to assert the clear and distinct 
meaning of the Constitution, declaring that the District Synod has 
exclusive and direct control over all publie theological teaching 
(in the Reformed Church, of course,) within its bounds. This 
principle was contested by the opposition. Dr. J. H. Good, for in- 
stance, took the position that whilst the Constitution savs the Dis- 
trict Synod may establish a theological seminary within its bounds, 
it is not implied that any body else may nof do the same thing, 
This argument was met by the remark that if all parties whoso- 
ever have the right to establish public theological teaching, it 
would be a remarkable thing that the Constitution should designate 
a Synod only as having this right. It would be as though when 
the law says that all male citizens of the age of twenty-one years 
may vote, it is not implied that all others may not vote! The ar- 


*The following is the report of the committee : 

We regard the reference to the action of the General Synod at Cincinnati as 
only incidental to the main object in view. Inasmuch as that action merely 
related to a specific case, and gave no utterance as to the meaning and intent of 
the Constitution bearing on the subject brought to our notice in this overture, 
your committee do not deem it necessary that such action be brought under con- 
sideration. But for the protection of the District Synods we submit the follow- 
ing action: 

Resolved, That according to the clear provision of the Constitution of the 
Church, all public theological teaching within the bounds of any partioular 
Synod is placed under the direct control of that District Synod. 

This resolution is presented as a sufficient declaration of the meaning and in- 
tent of the Constitution bearing on this general subject. 

Resolved, That nothing in the preceding resolution shall be construed as re- 
versing oraflirming the action of the General Synod of Cincinnati in the Super 
appeal case, - 
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gument evidently broke down. The Synod, with the exception of 
a small minority, held that the statement of the meaning of the 
Constitution as given in the report was correct. But many who 
believed this, yet did not wish to see the case decided at Cincinnati 
re-opened. Some even at Cincinnati voted to sustain the Super 
appeal case, who, to this day, state that they then believed, and 
now believe, that in a normal state of the Church the teaching of 
theology at Ursinus College is irregular and unconstitutional. The 
report stated in the preamble that the appeal case at Cincinnati 
need not come under consideration, and ednsistently with this the 
majority of Synod were willing to add the resolution to the report, 
that in the decision reached there is no intention either to reverse 
or affirm the decision in the special case at Cincinnati. 

In order more clearly to understand the force of this additional 
resolution, it must be borne in mind that Dr. Bomberger had offered 
an amendment, stating in addition to the above, that this Synod 
in taking this action does not mean at all to call into question that 
the theological teaching at Ursinus is regular, lawful, and consti- 
tutional. This even many of Dr. Bomberger’s own friends were 
unwilling to listen to or accept, and he felt himself compelled to 
withdraw it. The report of the committeé was then adopted nearly 
unanimously. 

The clear meaning of the action is, therefore, that while the 
Synod did not feel called upon to pass on a case not before it, and 
so far as that specific case had been passed upon by a former Synod 
with which it had nothing to do, either as affirming or reversing, 


yet by a very heavy majority it did decide that the District Synod 
alone has direct and exclusive control over all public theological 
teaching within its bounds. The Synod refused to say that the 
course pursued by Dr. Bomberger in teaching theology is regular 


and constitutional. 
The only rational meaning of the action, therefore, is that while 


the Synod is clear as to the Constitution, yet it does not go out of 
its way to say anythng in regard to the consitutionality of the 
theological teaching at Ursinus, because that case is not before it 
for action. 

Here, then, the friends of order are willing to rest the case. The 
argument advanced by one speaker, in a German address, that it is 





; 
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desirable to allow a certain measure of freedom to different phases 
of theological teaching, as is done in the same university in Ger- 
many, is not relevant, because the question is not what is desira- 
ble, but what is constitutional. The cases are not at all parallel; 
but even if they were the argument would have no force, because 
our Constitution here stands in the way. 

As this subject has an importance quite beyond the particular 
ease with which it is now connected, we may be allowed to pre- 
sent the argument for the Constitution at a little greater length. 
We were astonished to héar Dr. J. H. Good declare that he was fully 
convinced—of nothing more so than—that the Constitution never 
designed to limit the control of public theological teaching to the 
Synod. Any Classis, or board, or minister, he asserted, has the 
same right asthe Synod. Many of the opposition concede that the 
teaching of theology in the school at Ursinus is irregular according 
to the Constitutiog ; but they say it is a war measure, and in war 
the laws are silent. But Dr. Good holds that such teaching is 
perfectly constitutional. 

What is the object, then, of providing in'the Constitution that 
Synod may establish and control a theological seminary? Why is 
it provided that it shall be supervised by a Board of Visitors, that 
its professors shall be duly elected by Synod and inducted into of- 
fice by being put under a solemn oath? Why all this? Is it not 
because of the great responsibility that attaches to this interest ? 
Now, suppose a Classis has the same right, or a board which may 
not even be composed of members of the Church, or any minister at 
will, does not the very supposition reveal the fallacy? Why should 
that teaching which is conducted by Synod be required to be sur- 
rounded by certain guards and inspection, and yet the field be 
thrown open to others to carry it on without these? 

The argument here is not intended to bear against all private 
theological instruction, such as has always been known in our 
Church. That is one thing, and the organization of a public class 
or school of theology, to which students are invited, and for the 
support of which funds are collected and professors appointed by a 
Board of Trustees under no ecclesiastical control whatever, that is 
another thing. And when this latter is organized avowedly in op- 
position to the seminary of the Synod, and carried forward with 
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the view of supplanting the seminary of the Synod, the case be- 
comes still more absurd. Plain common sense, as well as the 
judgment of competent legal talent, are one here in saying that 
such teaching is clearly unconstitutional. 

The argument of Dr. Bomberger, which differs somewhat from 
that of Dr. Good, bases itself upon the inherent right or authority 
of every ordained minister to teach theology. This has been fully 
answered. We grant the inherent authority as pertaining to the 
ministerial office. Weare willing to grant, too, for the sake of the 
argument, as Dr. Bomberger claimed at Fort Wayne, that the office 
of minister is higher, or more comprehensive, than that of teacher 
of theology. But now, what authority is set to direct and control 
this inherent function of the minister? A minister cannot even 
preach where and when he pleases, although Christ has said, “ Go 
ye into all the world and preach my gospel.” The Classis decides 
where he is to exercise the functions of his office as a preacher. 
Who regulates the exercise of the particular function of the minis- 
ter in what is understood as the teaching of theology? The min- 
ister’s congregation, so to speak, here is the class of theological 
students. What authority instals him over this particular congre- 
gation (class), and authorizes him to preach (teach theclogy) to 
them? The Constitution says, the Synod. But these men say, 
any authority—a Classis, a board of trustees, or the will of the in- 
dividual minister, can do it. 

It is said that a minister teaching theology in such public capa- 
city, without the sanction of Synod, is still guarded by being re- 
sponsible to his Classis. But this reveals already the incon-ruity ; 
for then there would be no meaning in,so carefully stating and pro- 
viding in the Constitution that a teacher of theology is responsible, 
in that office, only to his Synod. Any theory that has to sustain 
itself by changing this responsibility, thereby confesses that it is in 
conflict with the Constitution. And al! this becomes of greater 
force when we consider that the Synod is the original source of 
jurisdiction in our Church, and that the Classes were formed with 
limited and reserved powers, of which this is clearly one. In the 
organization of the General Synod no change was made on this 
subject. 

The only alternative, therefore, is to fall back on the theory of 
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congregationalism, and oppose all power of Classes, Synods, and 
theological seminaries, as was done in a sneech by Dr. Welker at 
the late General Synod. But the day is past for the revival of that 
sort of independency in a Church like ours. 

We make these remarks here with no feeling whatever in regard 
to the particular case of the theological school at Ursinus. That 
obtained the protection of one General Synod, and has not been 
disturbed by another. We have no wish whatever that any at- 
tempt shall be made to disturb it at the sacrifice of the peace of the 
Church. But there is a higher interest concerned, viz: the Con- 
stitution of the Church, which was not made for Ursinus, nor Lan- 
easter, nor Tiffin, but for the Church, and which lives on in its 
authority amid all changes of schools. That this Constitution 
teaches what is asserted in the first resolution of the report at Fort 
Wayne (which is not in conflict, we think, with the second), of 
this we have full confidence. And we are perfectly willing to rest 
our judgment here, and await for its vindication the time when the 
subject will be free from the particular interests and contentions 
that now embarrass it. When that time comes there will be but 
one judgment, and that will be, not the decision at Cincinnati, 
but the decision in the first resolution of the report at Fort Wayne. 

We have taken pains to present at some length the nature and 
meaning of the action on this subject, because of its intrinsic im- 
portance, and because it was pretty much the only case in which 
any considerable interest was elicited in regard to the theological 
issues that formerly agitated the Church. The majority of the 
eastern delegates had no idea, we believe, that the case was to come 
up. For our own part we bad entirely lost sight of it, and had no 
thought that any contest would be opened on this general subject. 
As it is, we rejoice that the meaning of the Constitution has been 
asserted with so much unanimity, whatever may be the course of 
individuals in regard to it.* 


*The Christian World of June 3d, after stating the action contained in the report 
on this subject, which we give in a preceding note, says : 

* According to the actions above recorded of the last two general Synods, the 
Theological Department of Ursinus College has the full and unequivocal sanction 
of the Church, and is a recognized theological school of the Church.” 

In the same article the World unwittingly gives the resolution offered by Dr. 
Bomberger, which was inéended to commit the Synod at Fort Wayne in the way 
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Home and Foreign Missions. 

The subject of Home Missions in the proper sense hardly came 
before Synod. Thisistoberegretted. It was indeed to be expected 
that the General Home Board would have little power to direct in 
the work of home missions. This interest, by permission, is now 
earried on by the District Synods. In the present state of things, 
this is no doubt the best course. The time may come, and come 
perhaps sooner than we now expect, when it will be otherwise, when 
the General Board will become a power; for, unless we are de- 
ceived, the unification of the Church under the General Synod is 
now rapidly working towards most satisfactory results. 

But while this is the case now, it would have been well if the re- 
ports of the lower boards had gone uptothe General Synod through 
the General Board. In that case the subject of home missions 
would have come directly before the Synod, and awakened new in- 
terest. These reports might have then appeared on the minutes of 
the General Synod, and thus the whole interest and work of home 
missions might have been brought more directly before the whole 
Church. The effort to have these operations of the lower boards 
spread upon the minutes without passing the reports through the 


the World asserts it was committed ; but, unfortunately for the editor, that resoln- 
tion was not passed. Itcould find no favor orsupport. The following is the res- 
olution referred to: 

“Resolved, That nothing in the preceding resolution shall be regarded or consid 
ered as a reversion or repudiation of the decision of the General Synod of Cincin- 
nati in regard to this subject ; and further, that the action now submitted is not 
designed in any way to reflect upon the constitutional legitimacy of the Theolo- 
gical Department of the institution named, or to imply that the several depart- 
ments of said institution are not worthy of ecclesiastical regard.” 

Dr, Bomberger tried to have this accepted, but finding no prospect of obtaining 
even a respectable minority vote on it, he felt compelled to withdraw it, and 


the one given in the report was presented by Dr. Gerhart, and adopted, It will 
be perceived that in Dr. Bomberger’s resolution he says, “ that nothing in the pre- 
ceeding resolution shall be regarded or considered as a reversion or repudiation 
of the decision of the General Synod of Cincinnati, in regard to this subject,” 
that is, the general subject of synodical authority over theological teaching. 
The resolution adopted says, this Synod neither cfirms nor reverses the Cincin- 
nati decision, not on the general subject, but on (he Super appeal case. 

The fact that Dr. Bomberger thus endeavored to get in a negative endorsement 
of the theological teaching at Ursinus College--inthe words, “theaction now 
submitted is not designed to reflect on the legitimacy,” ete., of said teaching—and 
that he failed, that Synod refused to entertain it, proves conclusively that the 
Synod did not do what the Christian World asserts it did. But we expect to see 
the World go on re-asserting the same thing, as though it were true. 
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hands of the General Board, involved too much labor by the Stated 
Clerk, and was not the regular way of reaching the object. 

On the subject of foreign missions there was a lively and inter- 
esting discussion. The subject came up in the way of a lengthy 
report from the board of the General Synod—though by some over- 
sight the report was not read until the report of the committee on 
missions was made. For some years past the Reformed Church 
has been aiding to a small extent the work carried on in India, by 
a German Evangelical Missionary Association. Several ministers 
belonging to our Church are laboring in that field. There has 
been a growing desire, however, that we should have a foreign mis- 
sion of our own, under the direct supervision of our Chureh. Ata 
previous meeting of the General Synod, Japan had been designated 
as a proper and promising field. 

Recently that field was brought anew to the notice of the Church 
through Rev. F. Fox, one of our home missionaries in California. 
Under his instructions a young Japanese was converted to Chris- 
tianity, and was received by baptism into the communion of the 
Church. He belonged toa good family in Japan, and after return- 


ing to his native country, where he now remains, he exerted his 
influence in favor of Christianity in the family to which he belongs, 
and among his friends. He then wrote to his friend and spiritual 
father, Rev. F. Fox, urging him to come to Japan, and labor as a 
missionary there, promising to aid him in his work in every way 
he could. Brother Fox brought the matter to the attention of the 
home board under which he is laboring, and so it came before Gen- 


eral Synod. 

In view of the whole State of the case, it was resolved that the 
Board of Foreign Missions should go forward at once, and begin 
the work of establishing a foreizn mission of our own. There is in 
the treasury upwards of four thousand dollars, waiting for some 
use, and with this it is believed a beginning can be made. If the 
right man can be found, there is no doubt that a general interest in 
the subject will be awakened throughout the Church, and if a mis- 
sion is established it will receive liberal support. 

The Reformed Church had so much work to do in the direction 
of home missions, and the foreign field in these later ages seems to 
be so much shut up against the reception of Christianity, that many 
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had come to think it would be best to devote all our energy to the 
former work, and withbold any attention for the present to the lat- 
ter. But this clearly is not a right position to take, and it has not 
been satisfactory to our people. With other branches of the Chris- 
tian Church, we are under obligation to labor for the spread of the 
Gospel in all lands and among all nations. It is to be hoped that 
an auspicious beginning may now be made of a work in the foreign 
field, which will prove a lasting benefit to many there, as well as to 
the Church at home. 


The English and the German. 


The question as to the proper policy of the Church in regard to 
the relation of English and German to each other, is one of the 
weightiest and most difficult practical questions that can claim at- 
tention. By the German here we must understand the European 
German, for the American German, which is strongest in East 
Pennsylvania, has no particular difficulty in getting along with the 
English. The English and the Germans here move on barmon- 
iously together in the same congregations, classes, and synods. 
The other German portion of the Church, which stands in closer 
relation to the German immigration, especially in the larger towns’ 
and cities, where the distinct German life and customs are more 
rigidly maintained, have for sometime sought for themselves a 
separate sphere of activity in the Reformed Church. The consti- 
tution has been so changed that they have been enabled to form 
German Classes, and even District Synods, on the same territory 
occupied by the English Classes and Synéds. Two such German 
district synods have already been formed, embracing twelve Ger- 
man classes. 

It was thought by many that this policy of separation from the 
beginning was unwise. This country is prevailingly English, and 
will no doubt remain so for all time to come; that is, the English 
language will continue to be the vernacular, the language of our 
courts and schools, though the American nationality itself will be 
cosmopolitan, incorporating in itself the various nationalities of 
Europe, yea, of the world. In this view it would seem that the 
German Churches should seek to introduce the English language 
as rapidly as possible, or as may be consistent with a proper regard 
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for the necessities of the German-speaking people now within our 
communion, and the German emigrants constantly arriving. 

It was thought, too, that the association in the Classes and 
Synods would be beneficial to both, as bringing each into better 
acquaintance with the other. Inthis way the Church would grow 
into closer unity. 

The German brethren, however, thought that in this union the 
English interest so predominated over the German, that their inter- 
ests did not receive a proper share of attention, and therefore they 
asked for a separation in the lower judicatories on the basis of lan- 
guage. This separation was freely acceded to by the English por- 
tion of the Church, because the Germans urged it; although many 
believed, as already stated, that the separation would not work 
beneficially for the interests of the whole Church, not even for the 
Germans themselves in the end. 

One danger attending such separation, among others, is that the 
two interests may come into conflict,and that the German portion may 
be tempted to throw its weight, en masse, into the scale in deciding 
questions other than those pertaining tothe English and the German. 
This danger has already been to some extent actualized, though we 
believe a better turn has been given by the late General Synod. The 
fact that the Germans in a body, with a few exceptions, on one oc- 
casion, threw their weight against the old Eastern Synod, in a 
matter which had nothing to do with the German and English ques- 
tion, but which was a matter belonging wholly to the jurisdiction 
of the Eastern Synod in conducting its theological teaching, as is now 
confessed even by themselves so far as the general principle is con- 
cerned—this it was which aroused a feeling in the Eastern Synod 
and those who sympathized with it theologically, constituting at 
least one-half the Church, and even more we believe, that such 
danger would be disastrous to the unity of the Church. The En- 
glish portion of the Church are not driven together by the same 
causes which unite the Germans. The English divide on theolog- 
ical issues as well as on questions of practical policy. If now the 
Germans carry their united force into questions other than those 
which pertain to their separate interests, it could not result other- 
wise than to awaken suspicion and distrust in one or the other En- 
glish section. Such a course would destroy the freedom of the 
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English. It would be the same as though the Roman Catholic 
population were to throw their whole weight, en masse, into one 
or other of the political parties into which the country is divided. 
The English never unite in the same way in deciding a contro- 
versy that arises among the Germans. They usually are divided. 
And this is as it should be. 

If now the Germans were to use their power in this way when 
any question comes to be decided which involves more particularly 
a difference among the English section of the Church, it is not dif- 
ficult to see that it would lead to such a state of feeling as would 
eventually rend the Church asunder. And for the argument it 
matters not on which side they go. It is their voting together, in 
a body, that creates the danger. 

Although we believe the matters in controversy are now passed 
in the main, it cannot give offence, we think, to say that we have 
not been able to understand why the Germans so generally should 
have set themselves against the spirit and teaching of the old East- 
ern Synod. Whatever defects there may have been, and may still 
be, for we do not claim infallibility or perfection for it, in the theo- 
logical teaching endorsed and supported by that Mother Synod of 
the Reformed Church in this country, its general animus bas been 
such as to commend it to the Germans. We believe now, and we 
have had assurances to the effect, that the German portion of our 
Church, at least the churchly and conservative element among the 
Germans, hold more in common with the theology of the Mother 
Synod than with the theology of the opposition, and we believe that 
time will demonstrate this. There are some even among the En- 
glish opposition who will yet come to see this—yea, see it now—that 
the old Eastern Synod, and those Synods in sympathy with it, hold 
a churchly and conservative position which is the strongest safe- 
guard against unchurehly and radical tendencies, and which will 
best protect the sacred customs and usages of the Reformed Church. 

We know what use may be made of what we have now said on 
this point ; but we bave said it candidly and honestly, and we are 
willing to wait for time to attest the truth of what we have said. 

We come now to the particular point raised by the overture from 
the Iowa Classis, asking that steps be taken by the General Synod 
looking towards a separation between the German and the English 
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in this highest judi¢atory of the Church. In our opinion that was 
one of the most important questions brought before the Synod. It 
received but little attention, because the sentiment of the Synod, 
on the part of the English, as well as the German, was very de- 
cidedly opposed to such separation. In one view we were perfectly 
satisfied and highly pleased with this sentiment. As our view has 
always been that it would be best for the interests of all concerned 
to remain together in the lower judicatories of the Church, provided 
both sides would feel satisfied, so consistently We could but rejoice 
if the General Synod can remain undivided. 

But there are several things that work against this unity with 
logical and historical force, and which ought to be considered and 
weighed more carefully than a mere expression of sentiment by 
vote. Logically the division on the basis of language in the lower 
courts presses towards a division in the same way in the General 
General Synod. The case of the different States all united under 
one general government is not analogous. The proper analogy 
would be the formation of separate courts and other organizations 
on the basis of language in the States. This would logically press 


to like organizations in the federal courts. It would almost be a 


necessity. 

There is a historical force at work in this division in the lower 
judicatories, in the very separation and separate education, which 
will tend to make the English and German more and more 
strangers to each other. There is a law of, association and influ- 
ence at work here which is not dependent on our own will or wish. 

Add to this now the danger of keeping up the division really in 
the General Synod under a formal unity. This was referred to in 
the debates in the late General Synod at Fort Wayne. The idea 
of pleasing the Germans, gaining the favor and the vote of the 
Germans, had grown so common that hardly a question could be 
raised but some one would be on his feet to say a special word to 
‘‘our German brethren.” It might be a purely constitutional 
question, in reference to which all rights, German and English, are 
equal; and yet in its decision the appeal must be made to the 
German brethren, as though some way or other the question of 
language must decide every other question. Such appeals we know 
are no compliment to the intelligence and independence of thought 
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of the Germans. We would rather be defeated over and over 
again, and remain always defeated, than carry a position by such 
appeals. But the fact nevertheless remains that there is a general 
feeling that the Eaglish and the Germans do not coalesce in the 
General Synod. 

This feeling is strengthened by the fact that the Germans hold 
separate meetings during the sessions of the General Synod. We 
impute to them no evil design in this. Their meetings may relate 
to matters entirely of their own concern; but yet, why have mat- 
ters entirely of their own concern when we meet in General Synod ? 
There the division should disappear. The Germans should be 
willing to have the English sit in judgment with themselves, even 
in matters that are purely of German interest, and the English 
should be willing to have the Germans do likewise in relation to 
Eoglish interests. Indeed there should be no German, no English 
interests known there. The remark is often made, “the English 
do not understand our wants,” and the English might say also, 
“the Germans do not understand our wants.” 

But if we act on that principle, we are just preparing the way, 
placing the entering wedge, for a division of the General Synod on 
the basis of language. The question here is, not so much what we 
may be in favor of—the question is, to what are the logic of events 
and historical forces tending? And in this view, although the sen- 
timent was so generally opposed to the very thought of a division, 
yet there were forces at work there looking directly to that result, 
and some we fear may have been largely involved in those forces 
and carried along by them, who would have been shocked at the 
mention of division. 

It is a question also whether if a true and fall union is maintained 
in fhe General Synod it will not work backward, with logical force, 
to bring about union again in the lower judicatories. The law 
certainly works both ways. A division in all the lower courts will 
work strongly to a division in the General Synod ; and a union, if 
it can be maintained, in the General Synod, will work towards a 
reunion below. Our present position is somewhat anomalous, and 
to maintain iv will require great caution and care. We favor it, if 
it works for the good of the Church ; but if it becomes only a source 
of bitterness and division, and is maintained only by a dead form 

29 
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of union, then the sooner the division were effected, the better it 
would be for all concerned. 

We believe, however, that some of these dangers have been 
overcome. There was a freer intermingling in the late Synod, 
and speeches directed specially to “ our German brethren” were 
received with a smile. The association in the General Synod will 
serve to bring all sides closer together, and perhaps this separation 
into German and English will yield to the stronger bond of union, 
So at least we hope. 


The Overture from the Presbyterian Church. 

This overture was from the General Assembly of 1873, inviting 
the Reformed Church to unite in forming some kind of convention 
or congress of all Presbyterian Churches in the world. As the 
overture, in the form it reached us, invited only those Churches 
that “hold by the Westminster standards,” and as we hold only 
by the Heidelberg Catechism, we could not accept the invitation. 
The last resolution, in the action taken in this matter, declared our 
willingness to codperate in any proper movement looking towards 


a union of the Reformed Churches, on the basis, not of the Pres- 
byterian system, but of the consensus of the Reformed Churches 


of the Reformation. 
Presbyterial government and Calvinistic doctrine (which latter 


means always, now-a-days, the doctrine of unconditional predesti-+ 
nation) form the basis of this proposed Pan-Presbyterian Union. 
It is somewhat singular that while the Presbyterian Churches of 
the present day so generally repudiate the original Calvinistic 
doctrine of the sacraments, which was the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the Reformed Chutth during the Reformation—at least 
in the larger portion of it—they should imagine the whole Reformed * 
jnterest now hangs on the doctrine of predestination. We have been 
assured by several leading Presbyterian ministers that the Presby. 
terian ministry in this country, with but few exceptions, now hold 
the Zwinglian and not the Calvinistie view of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. This only confirms what was urged by Dr. Nevin 
years ago, that there has been a palpable falling off from the origi- 
nal view of this sacrament among the leading Reformed Churcbes 
of the Reformation period. 
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It is a question whether, when the age is looking and striving 
for a more general union of all the Churches, this separate move- 
ment for union in one section may not in the end prove rather a 
hindrance than a help to the general object. So far as it may have 
power to help in any way the interest of union, we bid it God 
speed. 

Our Centennial Celebration. 

The Synod, in accordance, we believe, with an overture from the 
old Eastern District Synod, took action providing for a celebration 
by our Church of the coming Centennial of the nation. An inter- 
esting report was offered on this subject by Dr. Welker, which was 
amended and adopted. It provides that a thanksgiving service 
shall be held in all our Churches on the Sunday or Sundays nearest 
the 4th of July, 1876, and a collection lifted in aid of Church ex- 
tension. Also that a tract or pamphlet shall be prepared, giving a 
brief history of our Church, and of its progress and growth in this 
country, for general circulation. Drs. E. E. Higbee, B. Bausman 
and N. Gebr are the committee appointed to prepare this document. 

There are some other matters in the proceedings of the General 
Synod which it would be interesting to notice, particularly the re- 
vision of the Constitution, which is now referred toa new commit- 
tee composed of one member from each District Synod, but our 
limits do not allow us to refer to these. We have a few more 
words to say yet on what we regard as the influence of this late 
General Synod on the peace and prosperity of the Church. 

We have never attended a General Synod in which more good 
feeling and unanimity prevailed. It was apparent, we think, that 
the Church has passed beyond the period of the old theological con- 
troversy. We believe that this controversy, as it has agitated our 
Church for the last quarter of a century, has accomplished much 
good, as well as been attended with some danger and evil. The 
substantial elements of our theology are incorporated into our 
church life, and will continue to live. Butthe controversy, in the 
form in which it has gone forward, must now give way to a new 
state of things. Controversy, or rather perhaps discussion, will 
continue. It is necessary to sound and wakeful life and progress, 
But the late General Synod seemed to us to indicate that the old 
controversies will no longer divide usin that judicatory. As an in- 
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stance to show this, the liturgical question came up in an overture 
from the North Carolina Classis, but it had no power to produce 
a divisjon. The Church has accepted the liberty afforded in this 
matter, since 1866, and further discussion would lead to no practi- 
cal change. To the same effect is the fact that while almost every 
question that came before the Synod revealed the theological dif- 
ferences prevailing among us, yet in the votes reached there was 
a large degree of unanimity. _That means, as we interpret it, that 
we are agreed to work together for the progress of the Church, 
while we will tolerate a certain amount of difference in theological 
views. We may be mistaken. We may have mistaken a mere lull 
in the storm for the end of it. But we give our impressions, when 
we say that we look forward to a period of greater good feeling 
and of course they must be received for what they 


and unanimity; 


are worth. 
If we bad the space, it would be interesting to ‘add a word in 


reference to the growth of the Church.* The one old Mother 
Synod has grown into six District Synods, including over forty 


Classes. Weare becoming established in all the larger cities of the 
West, which is due largely to the indomitable energy and arduous 
labors of our German ministers. In each of these cities the English 
portion of the Church should see to it that an English Church 
should be established. We have a Classis in California, and a 
Mission in Oregon. The Church is spreading in Iowa, Kansas 


* We append the following statistics copied from the Reformed Era, and taken 
from the Report on the State of the Church: 

“One General Synod; 6 District Synods: 44 ‘Classes ; 637 Ministers; 107 Candi- 
dates for the Ministry ; 1,355 Congregations ; 144,351 Members ; 89,568 Baptized— 
not confirmed ; 30,960 added by Baptism ; 19,138 added by Confirmation ; 8,746 add- 
ed by Certificate ; 4,432 Dismissed ; 8,637 Deaths; 1,157 Sunday-schools ; 73,247 Sun- 
day-school Scholars 

** $497,217.26 General and Local Benevolence in three years. 

“ There are 15 periodicals and religious papers, Englishfand German, published 
in the interest of this Church, There are 3 Theological Seminaries, 5 Colleges, 3 
Female Seminaries, 5 Collegiate Institutes, and 2Urphan Homes; 1 Board of For- 
eign Missions, 1 Board of Home Missions, and Eastern and Western Board of 
Publication. 

“This statement as compared with the previous report, shows an increase of 2 
Synods, 9 Classes, 51 Ministers, 43 Congregations, 14,030 Members, 16,280 Baptized 
Members, 136 Sunday schools, 10,309 Sunday-school Scholars. 

“ As the statistics of some Classes are not full and correct, these figures, made 
up only of what is reported to the district synods, are of course not a complete 
statement. They fall short rather than overreach the actual statistics.” 
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and Nebraska. Never before, we believe, was our Reformed 
Church more prosperous. 

We have to add yet, in conclusion, that the articles that appeared 
in the Christian World, the one in the Western, the other in the 
Eastern department, just on the eve of the meeting of the General, 
Synod, formed a strange contrast with the spirit of the Synod to 
which we have just referred. An attack on the institutions at 
Lancaster, and a miserable misrepresentation of the worship con- 
ducted in them, was the greeting the World extended to the Eastern 
brethren on their arrival at the General Synod in the West! Per- 
haps they were intended to fire the Western Church, under the 
expectation of a different result in the organization of the Synod. 
If so, they were not only in exceedingly bad taste, but they failed 
entirely in their object. Such tirades have lost their power to stir 
up strife in the Church. They add no light to the theological 
questions that have been under consideration, and fall harmless 
now before those against whom they are directed., All such at- 
tempts to stir up bad blood will henceforth fail. Let a broader 
and deeper spirit prevail in our Church publications, and they will 
have power to aid in inaugurating the New Era of peace and pros- 
perity in the Reformed Church in this country. T. G. A. 


Art. VII.—PHILOSOPHY OF SUCCESS. 


BY REV. I. E. GRAEFF. 


Webster gives the following definition of the word success: 
“The favorable or prosperous termination of anything attempted ; 
a termination which answers the purpose intended.” The great 
lexicographer seems to have but one aspect or side of the subject in 
view, with which be undertakes to deal ; he brings out the subjective 
side, but apparently leaves untouched the broad field of objective 
powers that lies in the region beyond. Of course, personal activity 
and individual design have much to do with the termination of 
human affairs, so much indeed that the fact that there is a destiny 
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that shapes our ends no matter how we may venture to shape 
them ourselves is frequently forgotten, and men think and act as 
if they were the absolute masters of their fortune. A mere glance 
at the testimony which comes from the experience of the ages, and 
allows us to get a glimpse of the secrets of the course of events, 
cannot fail to convince any candid observer that, with all his per- 
sonal freedom and energy, man depends largely on the powers 
above him, and that therefore the philosophy of success is infin- 
itely broader in its scope than any attempts and designs of indi- 
viduals ever can be. Hence this subject can only be fairly dealt 
with when we judge it in the light of history, and bring to view 
the cardinal forces that have all along governed the destiny of our 
race 

The force that stands first in rank as a moulding power in bis- 
tory, is theology. We do not mean dogmatic theology, formulated 
scientifically and authoritatively promulgated as confessional stan- 
dards; for in that character the force we are now speaking of is 
not old enough to claim a formative position in the early dawn of 
human progress. We mean the awful facts and sublime religous 
truths that have ever shaped biblical lore, and given world-bistori- 
cal significance and power to Christian culture. On this kind of 
theology, we mean to say, the race has been depending as its 
chief, nay, its only hope of progress in the true humanities of life, and 
in this historico-supernatural current have individuals been borne 
along toward the goal of prosperity, happiness and peace. The 
theology of the scriptures, as any historian may know, had much 
to do with the ideas, institutions, manners and customs of the 
nations; it became the moulding, controlling’ power of civilization, 
and within the sacred limits of this evangelico-biblical life-force of 
history lie all the possibilities of success, of a prosperous termina- 
tion of human events, of a destiny as broad as the world, and as 
endless as eternity. 

The poets and prophets of Israel looked into the future and, 
guided by the light from above, gave such direction to thought 
and life as was needed to bring the nations out of the darkness of 
idolatry and the confusion of heathen ignorance, and lead them 
forward in the sure path of redemption, peace and salvation. If 
we take into consideration the personal fortunes of these ancient 
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seers, the lives of many of them must be taken as a failure ; for 
wealth, and position, and honor had they not; the fortunes of this 
world did not smile upon them, and not a few of them laid down 
their lives for the cause they maintained. But when we look be- 
yond their personal fortunes, and begin to inquire into the influence 
their lives and writings have had on the fortunes of mankind, then 
the scene is marvelously shifted, and we behold them in glory, 
sitting as guardian angels at the helm, and magnanimously direct- 
ing the course of the ages. In this matter it would not only be 
difficult, but absolutely impossible to find a parallel of success to 
_ the school of the Hebrew seers, in the ages in which they lived. 
The masterly productions of the classic era, which began to dawn 
when Hebrew prophets had almost come to the close of their 
heaven-appointed mission, are nothing to be compared with the 
simple and unadorned deliverances of these humble servants of the 
Most High, if we weigh them together in the balance of moral 
grandeur and the beneficent power of social emancipation. Great 
indeed has been the influence of the classics, but infinitely greater 
was that of the prophecies ; and no one, who has studied the pro- 
gress of the race carefully, can hesitate to prostrate himself in the 
dust before that Providence which bas raised up, in the distant 
ages of the past, a company of boly men, who, regardless of per- 
sonal consequences, delivered the messages of Jehovah to a 
benighted manhood, and opened to the eye of faith the dawn and 
noonday glory of a good time to come. 

Jesus of Nazareth is a historical personage answering to the 
Messianic idea of the prophets, and also a personal centre from 
which flow the powers of history in the ages before, and that fol- 
low after His coming in the flesh. His life is a marvel from its 
beginning to its close. Born in a stable, laid in a manger, wor- 
shiped in that abode by the heavenly hosts and by the Magi, 
regarded as the son of a carpenter, poor and neglected, without 
wealth, position, or intellectual culture, such as the world is wont 
to honor—this is the beginning of His life, and so He continues 
until He reaches the age of thirty, and then He appears suddenly 
as a public teacher. From the start He causes wonder and sur- 
prise, by His wisdom and the authority of His manner. The mul- 
titudes follow and hear Him gladly. All are astounded at the 
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miracles which He performs, and they begin to regard Him as the 
prophet that should come, and cherish the idea of proclaiming Him 
king. He takes no steps, however, to encourage any hopes of the 
kind, but with all the energy of His soul He devotes Himself to a 
mission that aimed at quite a different result. And, after a bril- 
liant public career of a few years, He is taken by His enemies and 
condemned to die the ignominious death of the cross. And now 
His star went down under a cloud that no human eye could pene- 
trate. Of all the sublime failures that mankind had ever witnessed, 
this was the most appalling. It was not like the fall of a planet 
that had been shining brightly with borrowed light, but like the 
ruin of a central sun, which, when it falls, drags with it into © 
destruction the whole family hanging around it inthe sidereal 
heavens. 

The same sad fate came upon -many of His early disciples. 
These were much like sheep without a shepherd, exposed to the 
ravages of hungry wolves. He, the Master, had chosen a small 
body of illiterate men to carry forword the work which He was 
come to fulfill, the scope of which embraced all the issues of history 
and reaches in its consequences the endless wons of eternity. If 
there is such a thing as organizing success, this certainly did not 
look much like it. The scheme is sublimely grand, but the agents 
chosen to carry it into effect are pitifully inadequate. What can 
these poor fishermen do to bring about anything that may claim 
the dignity of a grand world-revolution in any sense ? 

They are under a cloud and the hand of persecution and of death 
is on them wherever they go; and as the Master laid down His 
life,sodo they. Just as matters have come to this dark pass, Saul 
of Tarsus is joined to the little band of helpless followers, and he is 
better qualified for the great work of an Apostle. He entered upon 
his mission, and accomplished it with all the genius and energy of 
a master-workman. His apostolic career was a gigantic struggle 
from the beginning to the end, and at last he also went down into 
the shades of martyrdom. Again, we may say, what personal fuil- 
ures have we here, and how have fortune and success been wildly 
thrown away for the sake of an impracticable idea! But,after the 
death of Jesus and His Apostles, the work of revolution, started on 
the shores of the sea of Galilee, began to triumph marvelously; the 
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classic culture of Greece was forced to yield to the more celestial 
charms of the story of the Cross; and from thenceforth nations 
began to be joined together as one brotherhood, by the power of one 
faith, one hope, one baptism; and the apparent failure is turned 
into a historico-supernafural triumph, of the like of which all 
heatbendom had never dreamt, and before which the master-pieces 
of oratory, of art, of philosophy, and of poetry, pale as do the dim 
shadows of the night before the splendor of the rising sun. 

This rising economy, so strongly inaugurated, in the course of a 
few centuries becomes the central force of history. It takes hold of 
a state of society in which neither the personality and government 
of God, nor the dignity and destiny of man, are known and under- 
stood. This it undertakes to change radically and to usher in a new 
creation of the world, which was a task requiring no ordinary faith 
and means of success. It advanced ideas, grappled with institu- 
tions, changed manners and laws, and reformed customs. And after 
the rude hand of barbarism had scattered to the winds the broken 
fragments of classic civilization, this evangelic agency of the new 
economy stepped forward, took the reins, and confusion and vio- 
lence gave way gradually to the behests of order and peace. Where 
lord and vassal lacked the power of social harmony and freedom ; 
where security of life and property had not yet received the protection 
of justlaws; where woman was the helpless victim of the stronger 
sex and where the family was not guarded by the sanctity of the 
marriage bond; where war was cruel, slavery held universal sway, 
and the future destiny of human kind was clouded in impenetrable 
darkness; there this God-sent evangel of the Christian faith 
brought hope, and light, and order, and progress, and peace. If we 
study modern society in its distinction from the social condition and 
political usages of antiquity, and examine into the character of the 
material out of which the present order of things was constructed, 
we would be dull indeed if the fact did not clearly present itself to 
our mind that no ordinary force bas been at the bottom of historical 
processes since the commencement of our era. The personality of 
Jesus and the maxims of His gospel stand out in bold relief as the 
power behind the throne, by the benign sovereignty of which the 
blessings of social progress have come. In the mysterious progress 
of this heaven-descended power there are many and great individ- 
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ual and sectional failures ; the ordinary causes of human events are 
not interfered with, but the final issues always tell the pleasing 
story of the more than human powers that have been at work. 
These powers we now see as behind the veil, coming to view only 
here and there in a tangible form; but we hope to see them in all 
their fulness from yonder battlements of heaven, when what now 
seem to be failures may shine forth as grand episodes of victory 
and suecess in the triumphal march of our great. King. 

Individuals grow small and insignificant in this broad objective 
movement. Many appear on the stage, and some will succeed and 
others will fail, as we take it. We may be able to account for the 
difference in a way satisfactory to our own minds, at least in some 
cases ; yet much must remain a profound mystery until the final 
judgment day shall dawn upon the affairs of this present evil world. 
The primitive fathers, the master spirits of medieval Catholicism, 
and the princes and the rulers of the people, with the generations 
to which they respectively belong, come and go like so many actors 
in a great drama, not always meeting with a like fortune, but still 
moving in the same general current. The times change, and so do 
the features of individuals. Huss and Jerome of Prague, two 
bold and fearless apostles of reform, are burned as heretics; and one 
century later Luther and his contemporary reformers ride on in 
triumph, engaged in the same work in which their Bohemian 
predecessors had so signally failed. Evidently there is a striking 
difference here, and how may we know the reason? One hundred 
years may work a mighty revolution in popular opinions. The 
prejudices of to-day may strike a blow which those of to-morrow 
may have neither the will nor the power to strike. Since the days 
of the martyrs of Prague mighty strides have been made in relig- 
ious opinions and political independence, and hence the Emperor 
Sigismund could barely allow what his successor on the throne, 
Charles V., found it good policy to deny. A current had now set 
in that swept over Europe, and that largely rearranged the relative 
order of things. Into this current the then king of England, 
though a moral monster and’ a rebel against the divine order of 
Christian civilization, could throw himself, and see himself. victo- 
rious over the supremacy of the papal see. Thus goes the world, 
as we are sometimes led to think, without any restraint from a 
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higher hand, and without any apparent distinction between the 
fortunes of the good and the evil; but when we understand that 
out of the ashes of the past there arises a state of things higher 
_ and better than that which went before, and that in this wise the 
world is drawing step by step nearer and nearer to the day of mil- 
lennial peace, we cast our doubts to the winds and rest our hope 
upon the fact that there is a philosophy of suecess of which God is 
the author and Christ Jesus the historical vindicator. 

The intellectual development of the race commenced quite early, 
and it is often claimed that it did not depend in any degree on the 
theological inspiration which so extensively affected all other de- 
partments of life. It may be granted that mental culture came by 
the force of natural powers, as did not the improvement of morals, 
the softening of manners, and the origin of institutions of charity. 
Greece and Rome had advanced far in the culture of the mind, 
long before the light of a true theology shone in upon them ; but 
they never rose to either the morality or the charity of the gospel 
before the advent of the missionaries of the Cross: And the cul- 
ture of these mighty nationalities, after all, was to a large extent re- 
ligious. Socrates, who is justly regarded as the noblest genius of 
Pagan wisdom, was ruled in his thinking by religious ideas ; and his 
last conversation with his friends and pupils, before he took the 
fatal cup, was on the immortality of the soul. Plato and Aristotle, 
both his pupils, caught his spirit; they both proved themselves 
masters in the abstract and physical sciences, and gained much of 
their immense power and influence by the religious ideas which 
ruled their thinking. They were indeed the gifted children of na- 
ture, men of the most comprehensive genius; and the classic pro- 
ductions of their mental calibre have stood the test of tinte and 
have become powerful auxiliaries of Christian thought. These will 
stand as sublime monuments of the highest order of intellectual 
greatness as long as the world shall last, and their educational in- 
fluence will not cease as long as the grand models of the era to 
Which they belong shall be studied. Indeed it would be somewhat 
difficult to find the exact intellectual peers of these two men; even 
the philosophical geniuses of modern Germany are not perhaps 
their absolute equals, and the world may well bow with profound 
reverence in the presence of such minds. 
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But it is not just in this upper stratum of the intellectual cosmos, 
that the most marked footprints of enlargement are found. The 
education of the masses, their social and intellectual improvement, 
is a matter of much more comprehensive significance than the ap- 
pearance of a great mind here and there. The tendency and aim 
to realize this popular idea is peculiar to the Christian era, and 
belongs particularly to the generous movements of modern history. 
The growth of the movement is indeed slow, as all developments 
of the kind would naturally be under the same circumstances ; but 
the elements of it are at hand from the beginning, and assert them- 
selves more and more as time passes on. Classic culture lacked 
this element—it had not the true key to the dignity and destiny of 
the race, and bence it bad not the power to reach the masses in 
the way of universal emancipation, as is now done by the culture 
of Christian nations. Circumstances, it must be allowed, had 
much to do with the failure of Pagan culture, as they bad not the 
various agencies at command that we now have; but the main 
difference lies in fundamental principles. The ruling idea of Chris- 
tian thinking has been all along that of a common origin, dignity, 
and destiny, of men. The missionary spirit of the Church rested 
on this assumption throughout the ages ; and from this educational 

‘ force bas come the comprehensive generosity of modern educational 
measures. And any attempt to divest the progress of the mind from 
this, its normative force and character, with a view of asserting for 
the whole process a mere humanitarian or materialistic complexion, 
would be like tearing the warm, pulsating heart from its organic 
centre, and thus leaving the body a lifeless, ghastly corpse. At no 
period of history has it been possible to make an absolute separa- 
tion of religion and the mind; nor will the time ever come, we 
dare say, judging simply from the wants and capacities common to 
all mankind, when science and theology may stand in deadly, un- 
compromising antagonism to each other without injury and harm. 
The secret of safety and success to the common interests of the 
race lies in a free, harmonious combination of these two factors, for 
the purpose of pushing forward the wheels of fortune with re- 
doubled energy. 

The inventive genius of modern times has added to our store 


not a few of the most powerful instrumentalities of success. 
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Among these the printing press, the application of steam as a mo- 
tive power, and the magnetic telegraph, stand most prominent. 
These have become the agencies of a world of change in the social 
and commercial habits of the masses, and through them it was 
made possible to carry out the benevolent designs of the Gospel 
with ten-feld more rapidity and success. These are the means by 
which nations and communities are brought together, and are 
gradually drawn into the same current of thought and the same 
habits of life. Truly then our material progress is an element of 
success, and may claim an honorable position as a ruling factor in 
the philosophy of history; yet let us be careful that we understand 
its proper relations. It is no doubt highly significant that these 
inventions have all been made in the bosom of Christian nationali- 
ties, and that through them our civilization does now bear down 
on the Pagan civilizations of the world with a force that can not 
long be resisted. We know that the words of Jesus, “I am the 
life of the world,’’ must not primarily be taken in a philosophical 
sense and as referring directly to the material, intellectual, or 
moral progress of the nations; but it has so happened that, ever 
since the inauguration of the Gospel economy, the main stream of 
history has been confined to Christian nations. And therefore, if 
we will not allow that Jesus, in His personality, life, and work, is 
the central life and power of all human progress, then it will be 
hard for us to find a reason for the state of things that has ruled 
the world for the last eighteen hundred years ; yea, ever since the 
dawn of history. 

But, again, we find it necessary to rengind of the fact that there 
can be found nowhere anything like uninterrupted success, especi- 
ally when this is made to have reference particularly to individual 
effort. In that sense we have failure on every hand and in every 
department of human existence. Even the classic era has its illus- 
trious martyrs, and along the highway of material progress we find 
many sad spectacles of disappointed hopes and broken fortunes. 
We glory in our advanced ideas of education; we boast of our suc- 
cess in journalism and freedom of opinion ; we sit comfortably in 
parlor-like coaches traveling on the great highways, and sail across 
the great deeps in magnificently furnished steamers; telegraphy 
brings us messages, with lightning speed, from all quartefs—in a 
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word, we are standing in the bosom of a most brilliant epoch of 
progress, which is simply the result of many trials and conflicts that 
have gone before. And do we ever think of the self-denying 
martyrs, the benefit of whose sacrifices we are now enjoying? 
These have been neglected, ridiculed, persecuted, put to death— 
many of them suffered hunger and privation for the sake of an idea, 
and perhaps at last. went down into the grave broken-hearted, be- 
cause in their day they could not realize their hopes. We now are 
enriched by their sufferings. Their works have resulted in a great 
success, but not for them. What after all would the world be if it 
were not for the men of one idea? If we had no martyrs, the pre- 
cious seeds of progress would not be sown, society would remain 
stationary, and all would end in stagnation and death. A score of 
genuine martyrs, no matter in what sphere they may be found, are 
worth more to society than ten thousand bread-and-butter brigades 
who, in search after means for the gratification of the basilar pas- 
sions of their nature, are marching up and down the avenues of 
life, flaunting the gaudy ensigns of a shallow secularism. 

It must be borne in mind that we are discussing, not the art or 
policy of success, but the philosophy, which lies back of it as its 
proper historical basis and guarantee. The especial business with 
which we are concerned, accordingly, is to point out the general — 
principles on which personal success generally depends, in order 
that these may be understood and turned to practical account. 
Hence we have but little to do with individuals, classeseor parties; 
with money kings and merchant princes; with physicians, theo- 
logians, or politicians, mgchanics or laborers, as regards any par- 
ticular measures these may or ought to adopt to accomplish their 
personal ends. That matter may be safely left to private judg- 
ment, or to the established courses of well organized communities, 
when once the higher law of objective truths is rightly understood 
and respected. Yet individual activity must not be disregarded or 
ignored. In the economy of history there is nothing that may not 
be of vast account, and wealth, genius, enterprise, position, great- 
ness and a thousand kindred interests, must not be treated as in- 
significant, useless or wrong; but as fruits rather that flow legiti- 
mately from a healthy state of society, and, help to sustain it in 
return. If individual enterprise were not encouraged and protecte d, 
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if jt were not sustained by the authority of the law and an intelli- 
gent public opinion, there could be no public or private prosperity :— 
as it was, for instance, after the downfall of the Roman Empire, 
when a flood of barbarism swept ruthlessly over the classic soil of 
a broken civilization; when horde was against horde, or feudal 
lord against feudal lord ; when every house had to be constructed 
with a view to defence against freebooters and marauders; in a 
word, when there was no security of property and life, and the 
most beautiful regions of country were utterly devastated and ruined, 
simply because there was no civil authority to maintain order and 
peace. Under such a state of affairs our own fair land, with all its 
material improvements and boundless resources, would soon be 
turned into a howling wilderness. But still the wreck of fortune 
does not lie altogether in the direction of Jawlessness and political 
chaos ; individual enterprise may be crushed out and prosperity pre- 
vented by the want of freedom and the enforcement of unjust laws, and 
hence ruin may come from the bosom of a blind and arbitrary con- 
servatism. ‘To move forever in fixed ruts, without any freedom of 
either theught or action, is to sap the foundations of prosperity as 
effectually in the end as it is done by running the body politic into 
a Bedlam of civil and social confusion. The secret of success evi- 
dently lies in the union of authority and freedom, ruled by a 
rational sense of general good. Wherever these two factors are 
harmoniously joined tegether, even the wilderness and the solitary 
places are made glad, and the desert may blossom as a rose. 

But there is a lion in the way—all matters are involved in diffi- 
culty, and it would be strange indeed if an economy so complicated 
as that of the social order should not be encumbered witb troubles 
on every hand. The alarm of dangers ahead is frequently sounded 
—corruption is polluting the land ; the foundations of liberty are 
threatened ; shallow coxcombs and vaunting demagogues ride into 
prominence and power and rule the day, while men of culture, 
ability and character are passed by or stand aloof in disgust. 
" If this downward tendency cannot be stopped, what will become 
of the Republic? what of our liberties?’ what of the success 
and prosperity of this great nation? These are solemn questions, 
and it would be madness to thrust them aside as of no account. 
They must be answered, and the issue involved in them must be 
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met; and we can see no other way of doing this successfully than 
by returning to first principles. These are well defined in the his- 
tory, the common law, of the Christian world; they have been pro- 
claimed by Apostles and prophets, and they are deeply imbedded in 
the consciousness of all communities where the love of Cbrist is not 
waxing cold. Apart, however, from every consideration of a selfish 
or secular character, these conflicts and troubles of earth are no 
doubt a part of a beneficent scheme, the blessed workings and aims 
of which we may be permitted even here to see in part; but the full 
scope of which we shall only be able to understand when we come 
to judge them amid the celestial realities ofa better world. Many 
a great soul would remain unnoticed and unfelt, if sorrow and 
affliction did not wring from it thoughts and deeds that would 
otherwise never eome to light; and not a few of those who occupy 
prominent positions would not have reached them if it had not been 
for the misfortunes of the hour. If such is our experience here be- 
low, where we see things but dimly as in a glass, how will it be 
where we shall apprehend all things as we are apprebended? May 
we not there perhaps understand the awful mystery of evil, as a 
blessing in disguise to all them that are saved? Yet, let us not 
attempt to lift the veil now, but rather let us wait patiently for the 
coming of Him who will lift it in His own good time. Meanwhile, 
however, it is our high calling to look carefully into the mysteries 
of God’s providential care and direction, so that when the grand 
final day shall dawn upon us we may be fully awake to its demands. 

And now, then, what are the prospects of the coming of a millen- 
nium of universal good will, prosperity, and peace? Any one not 
endowed with the same power by which this prophecy was origi- 
nally made, must be satisfied to draw conclusions from what has 
already happened in fulfillment of the same, as an answer to this 
inquiry. 

Isaiah, the great master-spirit of Hebrew prophecy, declared that, 
at the coming of this era, nations would gladly cast their idols to 
the moles and the bats. It must be remembered that this was 
spoken centuries before the sculptors and architects of Greece and 
Rome had erected their magnificent piles to the honor of the gods, 


and before idolatry had received the support of the most consum- - 


mate display of genius the world ever produced. The holy seer 
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stood in the midst of universal Pagan ignorance, with long ages of 
idolatrous superstition yet to come staring him in the face, when he 
sang joyfully of the good time to come. He did not therefore draw 
his information from the condition of things around him; he claimed 
to judge in the case by quite another rule, and to base his judgment 
on quite a different authority. As unlikely as it appeared, however, 
his prediction has had the good fortune of being met most marvel- 
ously by the tendencies of the ages, and we now have the very best 
reasons to accept his deliverance as a statement of a well authen- 
ticated fact. And if he erred not in this one thing so improbable, 
it must be very evident that he had a key to the secrets and glories 
of the future which all the world besides, not standing in the same 
divine order and favor in which he stood, did not possess. And if 
he knew how idols would be cast away, and how the temples of the 
gods would be turned into sanctuaries of a better worship, we may 
well believe that he was enabled to look somewhat further into the 
nature and results of this grand revolution, and that he could tell 
of the social bliss and harmony that would flow from it. In view 
of this fact, we may say that it is altogether likely that this 
prophecy will be fulfilled to the very letter, in a manner and in 
such time as the wisdom of God will direct. 

But this same seer also prophesied tbat the nations would do one 
other thing, which is yet not so apparent—beat their swords into 
ploughshares and spears into pruning hooks, and make war no 
more. Nearly three thousand years have come and gone, and this 
blessed evangel has not been realized. It is a lesson hard to learn, 
and the world comes to it slowly, if it ever will. And, after 
all, matters seem to tend in this direction. Time was when war 
was more cruel, when it was not accompanied by commissary 
and sanitary regulations; and when, there being no exchange of 
prisoners, these were either reduced to slavery or butchered whole- 
sale. Modern civilization, with all its gigantic war measures and 
standing armies, is far more humane, and in this lies the hope, nay, 
the guarantee that the day is approaching when reason will have 
sway of the passions in such measure as will stop the sanguinary 
scenes of the battle-field, and put an end to armies and implements 
of war. If the nations have been led to break the bonds of slavery 
and to lift up the weaker sex to its proper dignity and position, it 
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would be singular if, in the course of time, they could not rise to 
the divine sentiment of universal harmony and peace. And if any 
one should remind us here of the belligerent attitude of the civil- 
ized world, and of the perpetual war rumors that greet us from 
evey quarter, we will take the liberty to point him in return to the 
surroundings of Isaiah and the look-out of his day, taken in connee- 
tion with the historical solution that has since been made to follow. 
The philosophy of Christian civilization looks infallibly in this 
direction of fulfillment, and that is sufficient. 

Jesus Christ instructed his disciples to remain at Jerusalem until 
He should endow them with power from on high, and then they 
should go forth to preach repentance and forgiveness of sins to the 
ends of the earth. There never was anything more unlikely than 
that this missionary scheme could be carried into effect, and 
especially that the results would come from it that were promised. 
That such a movement should start in an obscure corner of the 
world and be successfully carried through, by such means, under 
such circumstances, would have been regarded by every one not 
in the spirit of the movement itself as an absolute impossibility. 
But the work commenced, and how it succeeded we need not tell: 
Enough that it has proved a great success, especially in the creation 
of a public beneficence that aims at becoming world-embracing in its 
effects. It is this genius of good will to men that rules in the gos- 
pel and that has embodied itself in the institutions of our era, that 
forms the burden of prophetic song and that gives undoubted 
certainty to the fulfillment of the promise of universal redemption. 
And thus we see that the voice of the ancient prophets and the 
testimony of Jesus coincide, making it doubly sure that what has 
been spoken will come to pass: But here, again, the logic of fig- 
ures seems to be against our hope, since the number that still go 
after idols is much greater than that of those who follow Christ. 
The fact of mere, numbers is, however, no appalling argument on 
the arena of moral force; the besotted nationalities of modern 
heathendom are no match for the cosmopolitan tendencies of 
European ideas; and the day seems to be near at hand when 
oriental castes and Chinese prejudice will be removed by the 
irresistible progress of Christian institutions, laws and usages. In 
politics, religion, social morality and happiness, and in intellectual 
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activity and culture, the great Caucasian race is broadly in the 
ascendant, and the chances, notwithstanding the lack of numerical 
superiority or equality, are positively in favor of the powers who 
are marching under the banner of the cross and are enforcing the 
maxims of the everlasting Gospel of Peace. 

Such are the arguments in favor of a coming millennium, drawn 
from the voice of prophecy as re-echoed by the voice of history, and 
sustained by the personality of Jesus and His historical supremacy. 
As we have said before, the whole process is distinctly theological 
in its fundamental laws, and its roots lie far beyond what is seen 
and known of men ; and yet so penetrating are its genius and life 
that no secular or material interests can es¢ape from its controlling 
power. The secular world is compelled to enter its service, 
directly or indirectly, and to do the bidding of its laws in the ful- 
fillment of its mission, even where there is a disposition to insist on 
and glory in absolute independency. And in this fact lies a power- 
ful argument in favor of our millennial hopes and expectations. 
The printing press is # great power, and we are aware that this 
power is wielded extensively in a manner hostile to the true genius 
of our civilization ; in spite of this evil, however, the press is a 
mighty auxiliary of legitimate progress and the growth of Chris- 
tian ideas. Our modern systems of intellectual culture have become 
the nurseries of the highest and most comprehensive order of intel- 
lectual strength and capacity, much of which is also indifferent or 
unfriendly to the specific claims of Christian life; yet the culture 
and mental force of modern society can never divest itself from the 
supremacy of the cardinal principles which now rule the social 
order without ruin, and hence the boldest infidelity is time and 
again forced back into the service of our civilization. And now 
come our railroads and the whole family of material improvements, 
and by these we can bring the people together on a scale such as 
the world did not dream of even a century ago, and we can more 
easily get them to adopt the same ideas and manners. By these 
means and instrumentalities we can also carry into effect the 
benevolent aims and impulses of our times, with an intensity and 
quickness which have no parallel, even in the previous ages of our 
era. Hence we see the secular world either willingly or unwil- 
lingly, intelligently or blindly, is coming up to the help of the Lord 
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against the benighted powers that are yet beyond the reach of 
Christian ideas. 

The salt of the earth and the light of the world, in spite of all 
appearances to the contrary, are still to be found where the Lord 
has declared them to be. This is the foundation which the Lord 
has laid, and on which Apostles and prophets have built ; all build- 
ers who attempt to raise up a structure on any other foundation, 
will have shame and confusion for their reward. Hence the philo- 
sophy of success, in its broadest sense, is only found in the order 
of the Christian life, as this started in Christ, was promulgated by 
the Apostles, maintained and developed by the Church through the 
ages, and now rules the economy of our civilization. “Oh, that 
men would praise the Lord for His goodness, and for his wonder- 
ful works to the children of men!” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND ITEMS. 


In the absence of any department for this purpose in the body 
of the Revrew, we connect with our book-notices some notes on 
topics connected with the periodical religious literature of the day. 


The Office of Faith and the Means of Grace. 


The Christian World, one hemisphere of it especially, has been 
trying for some time to prove that it is through faith alone that 
we are united to Christ and partake of all His benefits. This pro- 
position is placed by the editor in opposition to the proposition 
that we are united to Christ and partake of His benefits also 
through the sacraments. The antithesis in the time of the Refor- 
mation, however, was between faith and works, not between faith 
and the sacraments. Let us see how this matter stands. 

In the first place we believe, with the editor of the Christian 
World, that it is through faith on our part that the blessings of 
salvation are received. Faith is the spiritual organ for their re- 
ception. 

But it is very evident that faith itself ts not the union with 
Christ, nor the reception of His benefits, nor can it of itself effect 
this union. Salvation must be offered to man, must confront him, 
in order that he may receive it. How is Christ offered for our 
faith? Evidently through the Gospel. And the Gospel includes: 
the Word and the Sacraments. We are not to take the one with- 
out the other. Each has its specific office. We need not stop to 
define their difference. Now in baptism there is a presentation of 
grace to the believer, or the child of the believer. He accepts the 
grace through faith. Is it not plain now that to hold up faith as 
man’s act to the disparagement of God’s act, which is His holy 
baptism, is to pervert the truth of the Scriptures ? 

Faith is not to be set over against the Word or the Sacrament.s 
The one is the means or medium of God’s approach to us, the other 
man’s response. All! this effort, therefore, to show that because we 
receive the benefits of Christ by faith, and therefore it is not 
through the sacraments that any grace is received, is preseating a 
false antithesis, and proves nothing. 


Dr. Schaff on Infant Salvation. 
Some time ago Dr. Schaff published an article in the Indepen- 
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dent purporting to be, in some sort, a defence of Dr. Hodge against 
an article on this subject in this Revrew by Dr. C. P. Krauth. Dr. 
Schaff acknowledges that Dr. Krauth is right as against Dr. Hodge 
when he says, *‘ He ” (Dr. Krauth) “shows conclusively that some 
(all?) eminent Calvinistie divines” (Dr. Hodge said he did not 
know any) “ while conceding always the salvation of elect itifants, 
either virtually imply or expressly teach that there are reprobates 
among infants, as well as adults, and that these reprobate infants, 
dying in infancy, are eternally lost.”° Also when he says: “ Both 
Dr. Hodge and Dr. Krauth, in the milder view which they advo- 
cate, depart from the orthodoxy of their respective Churches, as it 
prevailed during the seventeenth century.” Calvinism then must 
have undergone a change, which Dr. Hodge does not like to allow,” 
or else Dr. Hodge is not orthodox. Whether Dr. Krauth is ortho- 
dox on this point, according to, the teaching of the Lutheran 
Church, he can answer for himself. That has nothing to do, how- 
ever, with his argument against Dr. Hodge. 

Dr. Schaff then goes on to give his view in regard to infant sal- 
vation. His conclusion is that all infants of Christian parents are 
certainly saved, since the covenant blessing extends to whole 
families, and that all other children dying in infancy may be pre- 
sumed to be saved, for certain reasons which he gives. That is, 
we suppose, as Dr. Schaff used to state it, the salvation of infants 
of Christian parents is an article of faith, and of other infants, dy- 
jing in infancy, an article of hope. This is as far as Dr. Schaff 
ventures to go. ¥ 

The Christian World publishes this article of Dr. Schaff as a 
reply to Dr. Krauth in the MercerssurG Review, and thinks Dr. 
Schaff has made the matter clear to the comprehension of all. We 
do not see that he has made anything clear, except that he thinks 
Lutheran theology is involved in difficulty here as well as the Cal- 
vanistic. The subject of infant salvation is not so easily made clear, 
and leaves room for more to be written upon it after Dr. Schaff’s 
article. 

Carrying up Appeals to the General Synod. 


In reading the proceedings of the General Assembly at Cleve- 
land, we notice that all the appeal cases come first before the Ju- 
dicial Committee, and this committee reports recommendations ia 
regard to them. All the appeal cases, of which there was a num- 
ber, were disposed of by adopting the recommendations of this com- 
mittee, and thus none came before the Assembly. Perhaps such a 
committee would perform a good office in our General Synod. It 
happened that we did as well at Fort Wayne, for all the appeal 
cases there were settled by the attorneys appointed to conduct the 
cases. A Judicial Committee, with powers to decide in the cases, 
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subject, however, to the decision of the General Synod, might save 
a great deal of time and trouble. 


The Presbyterian Church and the Apostles’ Creed. 


The Board of Publication of the Presbyterian Church asked per- 
mission of the General Assembly to strike out the article, “ He 
descended into hell,” from the Creed in their publications, on the 
ground that it conveys to multitudes a false idea. The committee, 
through its Chairman, Dr. George C. Heckman, reported that “ the * 
proposed change involves a corresponding change in the standards 
of the Church, and therefore they reply that it is inexpedient.” A 
minority report recommended the omission, and the whole subject 
was thereupon laid on the table. 

When the Apostles’ Creed comes to be changed or amended, the 
Reformation confessions and catechisms will have to be changed 
and amended as well, for they pretty much all, if not indeed ail, 
adopt it. 


The Validity of Roman Catholic Baptism. 


This subject was again before the General Assembly, and the 
decision was “that the decision of the question be left to the judg- 
ment of each Church session, guided by the principles governing 
the subject of: baptism as laid down in the standards of our 


Church.” 

If that means that those standards give a clear answer, then the 
Presbytery of Genesee was hardly justified in sending up the over- 
ture. Or does it mean that the assembly itself was not in the clear 
as to what those standards decided on this subject, and so got over 
the matter in the easiest way? We should think there ought to be 
no difficulty in answering the question in the affirmative, that 
Roman Catholic baptism is valid. Roman Catholics, we know, 
hold that Protestant baptism is valid. Wherever baptism is 
Christian, it ought to be acknowledged as valid. 


The Dutch Reformed General Syriod. 


The delegate from this body to our German Reformed General 
Synod, seems to have been somewhat disturbed by the discussions 
at Fort Wayne, for he is said, in the New York papers, to have 
reported back to his synod at Jersey City that the differences be- 
tween the East and the West in our Church are so great that there 
is no hope of our remaining united. If he had been present at some 
of our othersGeneral Synods, he would have been still more puzzled 
to know how we have continued united so long. And if he bad 
remained to the close of the sessions at Fort Wayne he would have, 
perhaps, arrived ata different conclusion. The first few days were 
stormy, but the later sessions were remarkably unanimous. We 
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are used to a good deal of discussion in our Church, but we go on 
united nevertheless. 
We see it now stated that the synod amended the report of the 
delegate so as to leave out this reference to the prospect of division 
in our Church. We think that was wise. 


The Report on Public Theological Teaching in the Reformed 
Church adopted at Fort Wayne. 


What does that report mean ? 

I. It asserts ‘that according to the clear provision of the Con- 
stitution of the Church, all public theological teaching within the 
bounds of any particular synod, is placed exclusively under the 
control of that district synod.” This is the resolution adopted, and 
it was adopted in response to the overture from the Pittsburg 
Synod, asking that the district synods may be protected in their 
absolute control over public theological teaching within their 
bounds. This is certainly clear. 

But, now, the General Synod at Cincinnati had taken action con- 
trary to.this by declaring that the theological teaching at Ursinus 
College, which is not under synodical control, is not unconstitutional 
—a decision which referred only to that particular case. What 
now was to be the effect of this new decision on the former one? 
Would it reverse that? The answer was, no; there should be no 
ex post facto legislation. That case was decided, and that decision 
stands so long as the teaching at Ursinus is not brought up for de- 
cision in a new case, which, it was stated, the friends of order do 
not contemplate doing. 

But neither does the report mean to affirm that decision, so as 
to make a decision, either expressly or implicitly, in favor of the 
regularity of the teaching at Ursinus. By not interfering with the 
decision at Cincinnati, the report does not mean to imply at all 
that that decision was right. It simply says it has legal force. 
Hence, . 

II. It was resolved that the former resolution is designed neither 
to reverse nor affirm the decision at Cincinnati in the Super appeal 
case. 

The action looks to the future. If the General Synod once 
allowed certain theological teaching to go forward independent of 
synodical supervision and control, such permission is not to be 
given any more. ‘This is our reply, in addition to what we have 
said elsewhere, to Dr. Bomberger’s long and labored argument, in 
which he attempts to make out that this action at Fort Wayne, by 
some inconsistency or contradiction, endorses the constitutionality 
of the theological teaching at Ursinus. It does no such thing, as 
any one can see who will interpret it fairly. 
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Dr. Bomberger puts in italics the statement that the senior 
editor of this Review was at the meeting of the Pittsburg Synod 
which adopted the overture sent to Fort Wayne on this subject, 
and adds: “‘ Whether he was consulted by the committee in the 
preparation of the paper, or had any hand in it, we are, of course, 
unable to say. But, under the circumstances, it is significant that 
he was there.” 

There is an insinuation here that we may have had something 
to do with that overture. Now we inform Dr. Bomberger that we 
attended the Pittsburg Synod for an entirely different object ; that 
we were not present when the report of Dr. Russell was made ; 
that we were not consulted by the committee nor had any hand in 
the preparation of their report. As Dr. Bomberger professes to 
give the truth, he will, of course, publish this statement, and thus 
correct any wrong inference his readers may have drawn from bis 
former statement. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


SoctaL Science anp Nationa Economy. By Robert Ellis 
Thompson, M. A., Professor of Social Science in the University 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, 1875. 

In the opening of this volume the author gives a sketch of the 
history of the science, and of the different schools by which it has 
been treated—the Mercantile school, the Economistes or Physio- 
crates, and the Industrial school. He then gives a chapter on the 
development of society, the nation. The view here set forth is, 
in the main, correct. A nation is, like the family, an organism, 
not an accretion. Moreover, it is of divine origin. ‘ The State is 
either the creature of God, with authority limited because dele- 
gated, or is an uncreated entity, with authority unlimited because 
original. In the latter case it can confess none of its acts to be 
’ wrongful, since it owns no law or morality beyond its own will.” 
This is right, yet the origin of the State from God must.not be 
viewed as external, so as to justify the theory of “the divine right 
of kings,” which is often abused in favor of arbitrary power. 

The main portion of the work is occupied in considering the sub- 
ject of national economy. The subject of national education 
receives some attention at the close of the volume. 

We think the additional title, Social Science, is hardly appropri- 
ate to the book. National Economy would be sufficient. We 
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cannot see, however, why works of this kind might not embrace a 
treatment of the nature and functions of the State in a wider view. 
Social economy, as pertaining to the development and preservation 
of wealth, is certainly important. It furnishes a very necessary 
physical basis for higher development in culture and morality ; but 
the subjects of education, morality and religion ought not to be 
omitted. 

This author, as we have seen, does treat briefly of the subject of 
national education. But on jurisprudence, morality and religion, 
he is silent, except scattered remarks throughout the volume. The 
kind of use to which he would have the Bible applied in our public 
schools, to our mind, is questionable. He would have the Old 
Testament used as a text-book to inculcate the principles of 
national calling and national righteousness, and so also portions of 
the New Testament, as the sermon on the mount. How far the 
Bible might be lowered in this way into mere natural religion and 
natural morality, would be a serious question. It was given, not 
to the world, but to a chosen people. It contains a sacred revela- 
tion, addressed to faith, and to be guarded from profane use. The 
State cannot teach the Bible. This belongs to the Church. 

And here comes, then, at once the relation of Church and State, 
which, we think, would be a fair topic for treatment in political 
science. This subject is growing in importance in this country. 
We start here with the theory of separation between Church and 
State, and yet the two must be closely related, and the older our 
nation becomes, the more will these relations have to be carefully 
considered. ‘ 

The work here noticed is published in fine style, and is well 
adapted in its arrangement for use in the class room. 


CuristiAN Eraics; Or, The True Moral Manhood and Life of 
Duty. A Text-Book for Schools and Colleges. By D. S. 
Gregory, D. D., Professor of Moral Science, Logic, and Meta- 
physics in the University of Wooster. Philadelphia: Eldredge 
& Brother, 17 North Seventh street. 1875. 


We are not prepared, without more thorough examination, and 
amore extensive treatment of the general subject than the char- 
acter of these book notices allows, to present anything like a satis- 
factory criticism of this work. The subject itself is exceedingly 
difficult. We feel in looking over this work that the author has 
hardly realized the difficulty and magnitude of bis undertaking. In 
one point of view the work is somewhat successful, viz: taking the 
points introduced as already settled by others, the author has 
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1d the conclusions and definitions in convenient order for the 
student. But the almost endless number of short paragraphs and 
definitions is rather confusing to the educated mind, which seeks to 
lay hold of general principles and leading thoughts, under which 
shen the details will easily arrange themselves, 

We may refer to a few points in the author’s treatment of moral 
freedom to indicate somewhat the character of the work. Under 
the heading, TRuTH oF FREEDOM, we have certain propositions. 

“Proposition Ist. True freedom is not inconsistent with human 
dependence and limitation.” This is correct. 

“Proposition 2d. True freedom in action, while not consistent 
with necessity, is nevertheless not inconsistent with certainty.” 

In this proposition the author evidently means by necessity— 
constraint by a foreign force or power. But then we get no con- 
ception of internal necessity, which is a necessary element of moral 
freedom. Necessity must become an element of the good will. 
Without a proper understanding of this point the nature of moral 
freedom cannot be properly understood. 

“Proposition 3d. In general, man’s action is free, when, within 
his own proper sphere of action, he can will just what he pleases.” 

By freedom here again is meant the power of choice But this 
gives us a very poor idea of freedom. It is hardly anything above 
what some animals possess.. If it always pleases a man to will 
what is right, then, and then only, is he free when he wills just 
what he pleases. . 

In the closing chapter, covering what are usually denominated 
duties to God, there is a sort of revealed religion implied without 
Christianity. The words Christ and Christianity are several times 
used, but even then with no real necessity or significance. Wor- 
ship of God, according to the autbor, resolves itself into two things: 
The duty of prayer, and the duty of Sabbath observance. ‘That is ° 
arather meagre conception of worship. 

We can see little or no significance anyw here in the work of the 
word Christian in the title of the book, for there is no Christ in it, 
in any truly scientific sense. The author thinks, as he says, that 
there is room for a system of Christian Ethics, as distinguished on 
the one side from Natural Ethics, and on the other from ‘Pheologi- 
eal Ethics. But in attempting to give a system of Christian Eth- 
ies, the author has no real recognition of Christ as the principle, in 
any sense, of his system. 

The work is prepared in the fine style for which the publishing 
house of Eldredge & Bro. has become known. In this respect it is 
all that could be desired. 
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Tae Bremen Lecrures, on FunDAMENTAL, LivineG, Retiaiougs 
Questions. By various European Divines. Translated from 
the original German, by Rev. D. Heagle. With an Introduction, 
by Alvah Hovey, D. D., President of Newton Theological Insti- 
tution. Second edition, enlarged andimproved. Boston: Pub- 
lished by D. Lothrop & Co. Dover, N. H.: G. T. Day & Co. 


Lecture I. The Biblical Conception of God. By Theodore 
Christlieb, D. D., University Preacher and Professor of Theology 
at Bonn. 

Lecture I[. The Doctrines of Creation and Natural Science. By 
Otto Zickler, D. D., Professor at Greifswald. 

Lecture [I[. Reason, Conscience, and Revelation. By Hermann 
Cremer, D. D., Professor of Theology at Greifswaid. 

Lecture IV. Miracles. By Rev. M. Fuchs, Pastor at Oppin, near 
Halle. 

Lecture V. The Person of Jesus Christ By Chr. E. Luthardt, 
D. D., Professor of Theology at Leipsic. 

Lecture VI. The Resurrection of Christ, as a Soteriogico-His- 
torical Fact. By Gerhard Uhlhorn, D. D., first preacher to the 
(late) Count of Hanover. 

Lecture VIL. The Scriptural Doctrine of Atonement. By W. 
F. Gess, D. D., Professor at Gottingen. 

Lecture VIII. The Authenticity, of our Gospels. By Constan- 
tine Tischendorf, D. D., Professor of Theology at Leipsie. 

Lecture IX. The Idea of the Kingdom of God as Consummated, 
and what it tells us regarding Historical Christianity. By J. P. 
Lange, D. D., Professor at Bonn. 

Lecture X. Christianity and Culture. By Rev. Julius Dissel- 
hoff, Pastor and Inspector in Kaiserswerth. 

This is a volume of 358 pages. We give the contents, as sufli- 
cient to arrest the attention and enlist the interest of the readers 
of the Review. It gives some of the best results of German theo- 
logical learning and piety. It is popular in style, and strikes at the 
rationalism of the age. It will repay careful reading. 

THe Service or Praise; or, Hymns and Punes and Scripture 
Lessons. Arranged for Praise Meetings and Public Worship. 
3y Rev. Wm. T. Eustis, Springfield, Mass. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. 1875. For sale by Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and by Edwards & Bishop, Lancaster, Pa. 
This is a beautiful volume, and if we in the Reformed Church 

are to have a hymn book, with the music set to the hymns, we 

would recommend this as a model, in the form in which it is pub- 
lished. The Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed are on the 
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first page. There are presented several Orders of Public Wor- 
ship, a Morning Service, Afternoon and Evening Service, the Ser- 
vice of the Holy Communion, Baptism of Children, and Funeral 
Service. Then we have the Apostolic Benediction and Doxologies, 
after which the hymn-book proper begins, containing about 400 
hymns set on one page and the music opposite. After this are se- 

+ lections for chanting, and lastly Scripture Lessons to be read 
alternately by minister and people. 

This is a Liturgy for the Congregational Church in Puritan New 
England. The Order of Worship is taken from those now used 
in several Congregational Churches. Similar forms are no doubt 
in use in many others. The idea of a liturgy for public worship is 
pressing itself for consideration in all directions. There are prin- 
ciples and laws of public worship which cannot be disregarded 
without doing violence to the service of praise, as it is here called. 
Especially is the feature of the people taking part in the worship 
commending itself very generally now in the Churches. When 
this feature is generally received, the opposition to responses must 
disappear. This opposition, so far as it bears, not against the kind 
or number of responses (for bere there may be intelligent difference 
of opinion), but against the idea of any response, is based cer- 
tainly upon prejudice. Antipbonal reading of Scripture is respon- 
sive service, and yet this is becoming almost universal. 


Tue Synop or Ono. We, have just received (June 25th) a 
copy of the proceedings of the Ohio Synod, which met at Miamis- 
burg, Montgomery county Ohio, April 21st, 1875. There were 
present (wenty-(wo ministers and eighi elders, in all thirty members. 
The usual business was transacted and the Synod adjourned on 
the 26th of April, after being in session nearly five days. 

According to the statistics the Ohio Synod is divided into thir- 
teen Classes and has on its roll 148 ministers, and reports 23,345 
members. Two new Classes were organized during the year, the 
Cincinnati(German) and the Kansas Classis, the former with six 
ministers and the latter with four. Two, Ursinusand St. John’s, 
were dismissed to the Synod of the Northwest. The Synod of Ohio 
has a larger number of Classes than any other Synod in the Church. 
The Synod of the U.S., for instance, has but eight Classes with a 
membership of 63,116, and the Potomac Synod siz, with a member- 
ship of 25,108. Ofcourse some of these Classes contain a very small 
membership. Kansas has a membership of 331; Ursinus, 522; 
Shelby, 407; Northern Llinois, 410; each about as large in member- 
ship as one ordinary congregation in the Eastern Synod. The largest, 
the Miami, contains 3,943 members. These smaller Classes are, to a 
large extent, missionary Classes, and may be expected to increase 
with considerable rapidity. 
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The income for the Theological Seminary at Tiffin, includin 
interest and collections for the year, amounted to $1,704.00. This 
seems to indicate a very inadequate endowment; and as much of 
the interest consists of small sums, from $3 up to $25, there is some 
danger, we should think, that in the course of years much of this 
portion of the endowment will be lost, as was the case with our 
Plainfield bonds in the east 

For Beneficiary Education there is reported $959.33, which was 
distributed among 14 beneficiary students. This seems a small 
sum for this important interest. It would not average seven dol- 
lars to a minister or charge. If we are not mistaken the Mercers- 
burg Classis raises more than this yearly. — 

The endowment of the college at Tiffin is not given, nor the in- 
come for the year. The outlay for the current year, however, is 
-given as about $5,000, which the Board of Trustees expects to 
be able to meet by the close of the year.. The Financial Agent, 
Elder Henry Leonard, was not very successful during the last year. 
He reports having collected $124.06, while his expenses were 
$193 01, leaving a balance due the agent of $68.95. Along with 
this, however, he collected on old notes and interest, $1,093.70. 
There must be a considerable portion of the endowment of Heidel- 
berg College invested in small notes in the hands of private indi- 
viduals. The sooner this is collected and invested in a different 
form, the better it will be for the college. Experience bas proved, 
we think, that five dollars collected in cash is better than /en in the 
way of note. The college is reported as being in a flourishing con- 
dition, and exerting a salutary influence for the Church. 

The amount collected for missions during the last year was 
$2,450.65, which is a slight increase on the previous year. It seems 
that, for some reason or other, this Synod took a new start in rais- 
ing missionary funds about the year 1872. In’ 1870 it is reported 
as raising only $381.04; in 1871-2, $857.50. Then it rose at 
once to $2,050.50, and has been slowly increasing the amount each, 
year since. This amount is encouraging, but it seems small com- 
compared with the great need. ‘There are some twenty-five or 
twenty-six mission stations under the care of this Synod, and the 
Board of Missions report a debt of $1,400. Our whole church, east 
and west, needs a thorough revival on the subject of missions. 

It would seem that liturgy-making in the west is not a very 
profitable business. The first edition of the English Liturgy, it 
would seem, did not find a very ready sale. Dr. Williard reports 
reports that “ the publisher had too large an edition printed in the 
start, and put the wholesale price too low, according to the price 
of publication.” A second edition, with family prayers added, has 
been published, however, and this is contributing greatly to its 
sale. The Liturgy has not as yet paid for itself, but has a debt of 
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$354 resting upon it. ‘“ As an offset to this there are books in the 
bands of ministers” (better, no doubt, if some of them, at least, 
were in the hands of members) “‘to the amount of $200, and a 
sufficient number s/ill on hand to pay the balance of the debt.” 
Their being still on hand, however, gives poor promise of paying 
the debt. 

The publication of the German Liturgy has involved a debt of 
$652.28, over three-fourths of the whole cost. But few can have 
been sold. Still it must be remembered that the German Liturgy 
has not been long before the public. 

This item on the Western Liturgy is suggestive. It has been 
given out by certain parties that the people do not want the Eastern 
Liturgy, the Order of Worship; that they would not have it, what- 
ever the ministers might want. -This has been reiterated, over 
and over again, and used on all occasions as a kind of party watch- 
word. Give the people the right kind of a Liturgy, and see how 
they will take it, and take toit also. Well, now, here is a Liturgy 
which these parties have framed just to their idea, and yet hardly 
can they get one edition off their hands, while The Order of Wor- 
ship was going out in its seventh edition already in 1871, the date 
of the one we happen to have now at hand! These /igures tell a 
different story. One reason, no doubt, is because the Western Lit- 
urgy is not a people’s Liturgy, while the Order of °W orship is, 
But whatever the reason, it cannot be said truthfully that the peo- 
ple do not want the Order of Worship. 

There are several other items we might notice in these proceed- 
ings, but we pass them by now. We merely refer yet to a notice 
of these proceedings in an article by Dr. G. W. W illiard, President 
of Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. He says: “Those who have 
observed the meetings of this Synod (Ohio) have seen the remark- 
able unity with which it has been characterized. This is what 
might have been expected in view of the influence of Heidelberg 
College and Seminary, located within its bounds. As is known, 
these institutions have strenuously maintained the old faith and 
customs of the Church, in opposition to the innovations that have 
been introduced within the last twenty years. They have laid no * 
claims to any new philosophy or theology ; but have sought in an 
humble and earnest way to bring out more fully to the conscious- 
ness of the Church her true doctrinal position, life, spirit, and 
mission.” 

We cannot just see how it reflects any special credit on the 
learned professors at Tiffin, for whom Dr. Williard here speaks, 
that for twenty years they have brought out nothing new in phil- 
osophy or theology; for these beth are progressive sciences, and 
the last quarter of a century has been very stirring and progres- 
sive in all departments of science. Nor are we acquainted with 
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any writings in which they have particularly distinguished them- 
selves above their brethren in other institutions in the Church, in 
“ bringing out more fully to the consciousness of the Church her 
true doctrinal position, life, spirit and mission.” If they have done 
so, however, we certainly rejoice in their work, and hope their ac- 
tivity in this direction may serve to inspire the professors in our 
other colleges and seminaries with a like scholarly activity. Cer- 
tainly that is what these institutions are for, and we must commend 
what is here claimed for the professional superiority of the Tiffin 
professors to the attention of our professors elsewhere. 

We rejoice in the growth and prosperity of the Ohio Synod, and 
wish it much success in the future. There is great room for in- 
creased activity and liberality in all our Synods. 


Binney’s THEOLOGICAL CompEND Improvep. . Containing a Syn- 
opsis of the Evidences, Doctrines,, Morals, and Institutions of 
Christianity.. Designed for Bible Classes, Theological Students, 
and young Preachers. By Rev. Amos Binney and Rev. Daniel 
Steele, D.D. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. 1875. 


Our King anp Saviour; or, The Story of Our Lord’s Life on 
Earth, ete., for Young Persons and General Readers. By Dan- 
iel Wise, D. D. With Eighty-three Ilustrations. New York: 
Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitebeock & Walden. Sunday- 
school Department. 


Love ENnTHRONED: Essays on Evangelical Perfection. By Dan- 
iel Steele, D. D. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati : 
Hitchcock & Walden. 1875. 


Ovuriines oF CuHurcH History. By John F. Hurst. New York:. 
Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1875. 


. We have space now only to give the titles of the above works. 

They are published in very fine and attractive style. The Life of 
Our Lord is especially fine. This, and the Outlines of Church 
History, and Binney’s Theological Compend, are adapted to teach- 
ers and advanced classes in Sunday-schools, as well as for the gen- 
eral reader, The above works are all for sale by PeRKINPINE & 
Hiaarns, 830 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


Several notices are left out for want of room. 
, 





